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Cuarten XXVI. 


WE TAKE THE TRADES AND ENTER THE DOLDRUMS. 


LL these incidents of the steamer, the derelicts, the gull and 
the like formed oui voyage. They seem to lead to nothing ; 
but in reality they bring us slowly, but faithfully and consis 
tently, as events in nature always do, to the one circumstance 
of this journey that induced me to sit down and relate it in writing. 
The ocean is a marvellous plain; we all know that the wonders of 
the Lord are most visible in it; yet though the mariner in the 
course of a long life may have encountered many astonishing 
things, it is rarely that a number of them come together in a 
single voyage; and hence, so far in these pages, I have offered 
you no more than the picture of the uneventful part of our passage 
tothe Cape of Good Hope, asking you to join us rather in our 
pleasure journey than to participate in the extraordinary calama- 
ties which subsequently befell us. 

But now the fabric of this yarn must be woven from stuff of 
another texture. Yet let me proceed steadily, just as the ship sails 
and the ocean surges roll. 

We drove through the parallels of the Horse Latitudes with a 
pleasant wind. It was evening when our coppered forefoot smote 
a stretch of Gulf Stream weed, and Miss Edwards and Miss 
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Inglefield and I stood for half an hour at the taffrail whilst the 
gloom of the evening came down, watching the crushed marine 
growth whirling up in fire again in our wake, though as the moon- 
light gathered power the dark masses of stuff, flattening the water 
and intercepting the wind, gave the ocean a sombre, dusky tint, 
which was heightened to the senses by the sudden noiseless 
passage of the ship as she slipped into the few miles of floating 
vegetation ; yet here and there the sad duskiness was relieved by 
patches of weed which in’ the moonlight shone white as drifts of 
snow upon a moor, and everywhere the phosphorus winked in fire 
among stalks and leaves till you would have thought this wondrous 
interlacing drifting growth, bearing with it the tropic airs of 
Florida, concealed another firmament, and that the multitudinous 
lights you saw were stars shining in a concavity beneath the dome 
you were sailing under. 

It was hereabouts that two singular things happened. I re- 
member them well, thanks to the keen impressions produced by 
even trifles at sea. 

It was a very hot afternoon; the ship was under all plain sail 
making good way, but the breeze had an African taste in it, a 
flavour of leagues of burning sand, though the Mogador coast lay 
a full thousand miles to the eastwards of us. Edwards, Hornby, 
and the Colonel slept or nodded over cigars and books under the 
awning; Miss Inglefield sketched, her mother yawned over some 
fancy work, and Miss Edwards in the cabin was playing very softly 
on the piano. I stepped below for some tobacco and paused, more 
from habit than curiosity, to look at the barometer that hung in 
the saloon. At what hour it had been indexed I did not know; 
but the fall under the mark was half an inch. Having profound 
faith in the indications of this instrument, I stood viewing it with 
a feeling of dismay, for such a fall could betoken, I thought, 
nothing short of a hurricane. Besides, we were in the right lati- 
tudes for sudden and terrible storms, still well to the north of the 
verge of the Trades, and amid a part of the ocean that was pre- 
eminently the playground of the devastating cyclone. 

Miss Edwards stopped playing to ask me why I looked at the 
barometer so anxiously. It would not do to frighten her, so I 
answered that I was not looking at it anxiously; I was merely 
trying to conjecture the character of the change of weather we 
were likely to get from the drop I noticed in the mercury. My 
air of indifference deceived her; she went on deciphering with 
her fingers the piece of music that stood open before her, with a 
little gathering of her brows, as she bent her flashing eyes upon 
the page, that gave such a witcbery to her singular beauty, I 
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could have lingered watching her the whole afternoon. However, 
I was too anxious for such an indulgence as that, though it need 
not have been hard to contrive, perhaps, since it would have been 
easy to post myself alongside her, and take an interest in the 
music; and procuring what I wanted, I returned on deck and went 
straight up to Mr. Bird, whose watch it was. 

‘Have you noticed the glass?’ said I. 

‘No,’ he replied ; ‘ what of it ?’ 

‘IT find a fall of half an inch,’ said I. 

‘Half an inch!’ he exclaimed, with a quick look aloft and 
around him; and without another word he bundled below. He 
returned in a few moments. ‘ It’s perfectly true,’ said he. ‘ Half 
an inch and a trifle more since noon! I suppose the captain’ll 
remarked it.’ 

‘Has he a glass in his cabin?’ 

‘Yes, a very fine aneroid. He believes more in those instru- 
ments than in mercury; but I don’t. Half an inch!’ he ex- 
claimed with a glance at the companion-hatch; ‘the captain’s 
awake, I know; yet I must report this to him if he’s not soon on 
deck.’ 

He walked about impatiently for a bit, directing many glances 
at all parts of the horizon, as indeed I did, for a heavy change of 
weather ran in my head, and already I fancied I could detect an 
alteration in the blue of the sky, a sort of filminess in it; and he 
then went below, I following at his heels to take another peep at 
the glass. Sure enough the fall was in excess of half an inch, and 
the mercury was clearly sinking with alarming rapidity. 

‘Well, cried Mr. Bird, with a face full of consternation, ‘I 
never saw the like of such a drop in the same space of time, no, 
not even in the Bay of Bengal;’ and so saying, he marched straight 
up to Pipes’ door, knocked, and entered. 

Miss Edwards was still at the piano. ‘What is the matter 
with the barometer?’ she asked, approaching me to inspect the 
instrument. ‘I have never seen you take so much interest in it 
before.’ : 

‘I have merely called Mr. Bird’s attention to the sudden sink- 
ing of the mercury, and he has gone to report the circumstance to 
the captain.’ 

‘Sinking! then we are to have a storm?’ 

‘It looks like it, I replied; for when it came to a direct ques- 
tion from her, one had to answer it. 

Pipes’ door was flung open, and out he rolled with the mate at 
his heels. He stared at the barometer, breathing hard, and his 
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square face seemed to grow flat with amazement as, with rounded 
eyes, he cried out, ‘Gor’ bless my heart and soul! why, what a 
sing’ler thing now! My aneroid’s risen since noon—actually 
risen !’ 

‘There’s no mistake about this fall, sir,’ exclaimed Mr. Bird. 
‘And what’s more, it is steadily going on.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ exclaimed Pipes, ‘I see that, sir. But what are we 
to make of it? My aneroid can’t be out.’ 

‘ You'll find it is, though,’ said I. ‘Something wrong with it 
inside. There can be no deception about mercury. There it 
stands in the glass tube, and you may almost see it sinking.’ 

The old skipper ran for his cap and hurried on deck with the 
mate. Soon afterwards I followed with Miss Edwards. I found 
Hornby and Edwards and the Colonel wide awake listening to 
Pipes, who was expressing his amazement at the indication of the 
saloon barometer, and endeavouring by many a long stare round 
at the sea to fit it to the weather, or rather to what the weather 
suggested. Presently he sent the mate below to have another look, 
and the report was that the mercury had sunk by so much more— 
I forget what it was. On the other hand, the aneroid remained 
steady. 

‘There’s no doubt your instrument has gone wrong, Pipes,’ 
exclaimed Hornby. ‘ Mercury never deceives, you know.’ 

‘ What’s been the fall ?’ shouted the Colonel. 

‘Getting on for an inch, sir, replied Mr. Bird. 

‘Since when ?’ 

‘ Since noon.’ 

‘Then for God’s sake,’ he roared, ‘shorten sail before you're 
dismasted. We were once very nearly upset off Réunion by the 
captain neglecting his barometer that clearly announced a cyclone.’ 

Pipes said nothing, but stumped about here and there, deter- 
minedly inspecting the weather, and then in a sort of furtive way 
went below, but was on deck again in a trice, this time with a 
pale face. 

‘ All hands shorten sail, Mr. Bird!’ he bawled. ‘There can 
be no mistake about it; something’s going to happen. Why, 
smother me, if the mercury isn’t at 28°10 already.’ 

The crew were evidently astonished by the summons; but the 
contrast between the fine clear afternoon and the stormy and 
threatening orders sung out was like a spur to them, and they 
danced about, hauling down and clewing up, whilst we who had 
nothing to do discovered a dozen signs in as many directions all 
indicative of the approach of a fearful storm. Well, the ship was 
snugged down to topsails and foresail, the mainsail being rolled 
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up, and all fore and aft canvas stowed excepting the foretopmast 
staysail. The mercury sank until it disappeared in the tube, yet 
the weather remained bright and the breeze steady. 

At last Mr. Bird, who had stepped into the cabin for ] know 
not how many times to inspect the glass, reappeared with a 
singular expression on his face, and said something to the captain. 
They both went below, and shortly afterwards the steward walked 
forward and called the carpenter aft. Mr. Edwards was in the 
act of wondering when the tempest meant to burst,—‘ But it must 
rise first,’ interrupted Hornby, when Pipes and Mr. Bird arrived 
looking very sheepish. 

‘All hands make sail again on the ship!’ shouted the mate, 
whilst Pipes coming up to us said, ‘Gentlemen and ladies, the 
barometer’s made a fool of us. The mercury sank not because 
foul weather’s coming on, but because there’s a hole in the bag 
that’s let it leak away!’ 

The other incident that belongs to this time was this. It was 
avery quiet bright morning; a soft wind blowing right astern 
barely wafted us along. As the ship floated gently over the light 
swell the sails would fall in against the masts with a tender flap- 
ping, and then round out again with a flash of the white of their 
curved bosoms and a pattering of reef-points and buntlines upon 
them, that to a drowsy ear might have passed for the murmur of 
fallen leaves troubled by the breeze in some shady place. There 
were a few clouds in the dark blue sky, and they swam over our 
mastheads almost as slowly as the ship sailed. Low down on our 
starboard quarter was the silver speck of aship’s canvas, apparently 
the top gallantsails and royals of a large vessel, though on looking 
at the gleaming point through a glass one found it a complete 
mirage, for then one saw that the tiny squares hung disconnected 
above the water-line that quivered like ruffled liquid glass, and 
the sails appeared like kites flown in the tremulous blue air. 
Sleepily watching this object, I was letting my thoughts drowsily 
flow to the hidden ship, speculating with half-closed eyes upon her 
nationality, whether she was homeward bound, and so forth; and 
with a kind of languid awe in my slumberous brain of the enor- 
mousness of the ocean that needed but a mere handful of miles 
to sink clean out of sight a great ship with a numerous company 
of souls on board, and in her hold a cargo of value sufficient to 
construct a palace for a man to live in ashore—a house big enough 
to bring crowds to look at it and wonder. I say, I was gazing at 
the distant speck shining in the sun, and noddingly wondering 
how far distant the mightiest potentate in the world would need 
to row away from our ship in one of our boats, for one to confound 
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him with the dorsal fin of a shark or a bit of black wreckage or 
weed, or to lose sight of him altogether, when my lazy glance was 

drawn along the horizon to right abeam of our vessel by a spark- 

ling appearance, which, had it shown in the sky, I should have at 
once pronounced a very extraordinary luminary. I rubbed my 
eyes and took another look, then levelled a telescope at it. It lay 
like a silver dollar upon the sea, with a glitter of boiling mercury 
upon it; but what it was, whether white water, or an immense 
shoal of fish, or an effect produced by some submarine volcanic 
action, I could not make out. 

My prolonged examination called the attention of the others 
to me, and Edwards sang out, ‘ What d’ye see, Aubyn, that you’re 
staring in that fashion?’ For it was plain that I was not inspect- 
ing the distant ship. 

‘ Look,’ said I, ‘at that starlike object away out there, on a 
line with the stem of the quarter boat.’ 

‘I see it!’ cried Miss Inglefield, with an opera-glass at her eyes. 

‘If the moon was over it I should say it was her reflection,’ 
bawled the Colonel. ‘ Devilish queer now. What can it be, eh?’ 

* Whatever it is,’ said I, ‘it’s coming this way. Do you see it, 
captain ?’ 

‘It resembles a shool of herrin’s,’ exclaimed Mr, Semple, peer- 
ing at it through the main rigging. 

‘It’s water, to begin with,’ observed Pipes, using my glass to 
examine it. ‘ But what’s giving it that colour, and why it should 
be travellin’, which it undoubtedly is, blessed if I can tell.’ 

We all drew to the rail to watch the singular thing. I have 
compared it to a silver dollar—a brand-newone. It was a perfect 
circle; but as it approached it revealed a diameter of about two 
hundred and fifty feet. It came along like the reflection of a 
bright star gliding over the deep blue sea, and it was not until it 
was within a couple of miles that we made it out to consist of 
water furiously boiling—a circular mass of foam raised about four 
to six feet above the level of the ocean, with a wild dazzle coming 
off the snow-white froth of it that contrasted with wonderful effect 
with the sapphire bosom over which it was sliding at the rate of 
about fourteen or fifteen miles an hour. It was enough to puzzle 
a philosopher. There was no cloud over it to account for its 
existence; nor, now that we saw how it sailed along, was it pos- 
sible to refer it to volcanic disturbance. 

‘Egad!’ shouted the Colonel, ‘it’s heading bang slap for us! 
Captain, can’t you get us out of its road? Why, confound it, there’s 
foam enough there to smother us—unless it’s boiling, in whith 
case, by heaven! we shall be cooked before we’re drowned.’ 
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‘The ship’ll clear it,’ exclaimed Pipes. ‘ Mr. Hornby, I'll tell 
you what it is—it’s a whirlwind. I’ve met ’em in dirty weather, 
but never on a fine calm day like this here. But once seen it’s 
not to be mistook. It’s a whirlwind, ladies and gentlemen, a 
dwarf circular hurricane. But it’ll clear us,’ he exclaimed, 
describing its course with his hand laid on the rail. 

Pipes was right as to its character; it was steering right 
athwart the light breeze—a small raving-mad wind newly escaped 
from old Neptune’s asylum and whirling in delirious joy over its 
freedom. The circular heap of froth alone marked it; and all 
the noise it made was limited to the tearing, boiling, hissing 
sounds in the white and maddened swirl that formed the base of 
the rotating transparent column of moving air; yet that six-foot 
height of raving, raging water, which one should look at the foot 
of the Niagara cataract to find a likeness for, fearfully betokened 
the prodigious power of this lilliputian storm of wind. Twenty 
minutes or thereabouts, from the time I had sighted it, it passed 
astern of us, but by not more than twice our ship’s length, watched 
intently by us all, the men forward dropping their work to follow 
its passage. For my part, over and over again I feared it would 
catch us right amidships; nor was Pipes’ eye accurate enough to 
reassure me, for when it was a mile off he said it would pass us 
astern, whereas had the wind failed us to the smallest extent, it 
would have crossed our bows or struck us full. It cleared us, how- 
ever, and it was a perfect miracle in its way as it swept down to 
deeward as straight as a crow could fly or a locomotive run. 
Whether it meant to end its career as a waterspout was not to be 
known, for in less time than it had taken to come from windward 
it was out of sight, but to the last it retained its aspect, dwindling 
into its former star-like look as it crept down to the sea-line and 
trembled there a few moments ere it melted. 

We had a deal to say about it. ‘Never saw such a sight on 
the ocean,’ the Colonel bawled; ‘ but it’s common enough in the 
shape of dust in India, hang it. When I was stationed in Calcutta, 
I was once riding along the Chowringhee road when I found my- 
self right in the middle of one of these spiral contrivances. It 
came down from the sky in a corkscrew of wind, by jingo, clapping 
over me and my horse as though it was a funnel, and I rode for 
over two hundred yards in such a whirl of dust and leaves and 
stuff that, hang me, if some people I knew who had drawn up to 
get out of the way of the mess, would believe that I was inside it, 
because they couldn’t see through the whirl. But there I was, 
right enough, though not inconvenienced, by George! No, it 
was like being in a bottle—dust, and leaves, and stuff spinning 
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round you instead of glass, you know; but I wanted to see where 
I was going, and so I halted, and then the hinder round passed over 
me, d’ye see, and smothered me.’ 

‘Well, ladies and gentlemen,’ said Pipes, ‘now that that 
revolving concern has passed and all danger’s gone along with it, 
there’s no harm in my saying that in my opinion if it had struck 
us it ’ud either have dismasted or sunk us out of hand.’ 

‘Oh, how the wonders of the deep ought to make one love it !’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Inglefield, with an affected shudder. 

‘There was a ship I knew,’ continued Pipes, ‘commanded by 
a man named Prowse, a man with red hair and one eye, but a good 
sailor, a person that never needed to look more than once to wind’ard 
to know what was going to happen. He had his vessel one day in 
the middle of the Indian Ocean ; ’twas finer weather than this, ne’er a 
cloud to be seen, scarcely a breath of air, and the water heaving 
like a length of satin in the hands of a shopman showing of the 
stuff to ladies. Well, Mr. Edwards, true as I stand here, sir, 
Prowse was in the act of casting his one eye aloft, thinking, as he 
afterwards told me, of the amount of chafing that was going on 
up there, when all on a sudden one of these here whirlwinds 
dropped right down upon the ship out of the air and whipped 
every spar clean out of the vessel, the masts killing and wounding 
near a dozen men by their fall. She was a bit of a barque and in 
this condition, a mere wreck, did she lay for hard upon three weeks, 
Prowse not having hands enough to rig up any kind of jury mast. 
She was then sighted by a steamer and towed to the Mauritius. 
I had the story from Prowse himself, and there’s ne’er a doubt, 
Mr. Hornby, that he spoke the truth.’ 

One may suppose that talk of this kind made us follow the 
flight of the meteoric rush of colourless squall with profound 
interest and gratitude. It was a sight not often to be seen in fine 
weather, though for all that, it is to be counted among the perils 
of the deep. I remember, when talking about it again at dinner 
that day, old Pipes made some very sensible observations. 

‘It’s too much the custom,’ said he, ‘among landsmen to 
think of sea-dangers as composed of stranding, burning, springing 
a leak, capsizing and collisions. But who’s going to tell me of the 
scores of ships and hundreds of lives which have been lost at sea 
by causes it wouldn’t enter any man’s but a sailor’s head—ay, 
and an old sailor’s head too, to conceive of? There was Jim 
Paton, master of a vessel called the *“* Newcastle,” who told me that 
one night in a dead calm off Cape Leeuwin ; 

‘ Where’s that ?’ asked Edwards. 
*Sou'west point of the continent of Australia, sir, 
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Leeuwin, he says, a big ball of fire fell out of the sky close aboard 
of him. It looked, he said, as big as a balloon, and it made the 
water boil and it hove up a sea that caused the vessel to roll her 
rails under. Had the bolt struck him, he said, he’d have gone 
down like a dipsey lead; and there’d have been nothing left to show 
what had become of the ship. Then there was Joe Turner, mate 
of the “ Diamond Harbour,” who declared to me that one day in a 
heavy sea a whale came up and ran full at the ship’s bows starting 
the stem-piece and keeping all hands at the pumps till they could 
make the nearest port. Had she been a smaller vessel or less 
strong she’d have foundered under the blow. It was like a block 
of houses coming against her. Then there was Captain Grummet, 
of the ** Mosquito,” who'd say that in the South Atlantic his ship 
was hove over on to her beam ends, the water washing as high 
as the fair-leaders by an explosion which he reckoned to be an 
earthquake ; it hove the water up right under the ship into a sea 
twenty foot high; the man at the wheel let go and fell overboard, 
and the crew who were below at dinner all fetched away in a lump 
to leeward and lay scrambling there unable to gain the deck till 
the vessel had righted. Ah!’ he exclaimed with a solemn shake 
of his square face, ‘ there’s more happens at sea than’s known to 
mortal man. Many pass all their lives at it and meet with 
nothing uncommon; others see enough during a short service to 
fill their faces as full of wrinkles as a monkey’s has when it grins. 
But the ocean lies naked under the heavens, and God’s eye is right 
over it, which is a good job for sailors,’ and he shot a moist glance 
through the skylight, whilst Hornby said: ‘ Yes, it’s comforting 
to feel that one is watched over and all that sort of thing, don’t 
you know,’ in as pious a croak as ever I had heard him deliver. 
Well, we got hold of the trade winds, and with swelling stun- 
sails and roaring bows, swept ‘in true clipper fashion down past 
the parallels of the Canaries and on to those of the Cape de Verdes 
without anything to break the pleasant sameness of the days, 
unless it were the cry of sail ho! now and again. But the north- 
east wind failed us when within seven degrees of the equator, and 
this side the line we had an eight days’ taste of what sailors call 
the Doldrums, by which curious word is signified a belt of calms 
right under the sun. I believe we should have fretted under this 
stagnation if it hadn’t been for the magical medicine it proved to 
Mr. Edwards. Bit by bit he had been picking up, till before we 
had run out of the Trades he was walking about with a step posi- 
tively elastic, and though now and again he’d grumble over a 
twinge in his foot or a shooting in his hand, he never appeared to 
find anything worse to complain about. Diet, fresh air, plenty of 
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salt water, cheerfulness, the utter reversal of shore-going habits, 
and the animating hope that had been excited in him when he 
found himself improving, were doing a work that was far beyond 
the reach of medicine. And the heat and calms of the equatorial 
parallels seemed to confirm the cure. I don’t mean to say for a 
moment that the gout had gone out of his blood, nor that his 
swellings had much diminished; but the old arthritic anguish had 
disappeared; he protested when we had reached the latitudes 
which at noon hung the sun over our maintruck, that he felt 
more like a schoolboy than a gouty old fogey, and we all thought 
that if so much benefit had been derived by the passage of the 
North Atlantic, the utmost was to be hoped from the whole voyage 
that would carry us twice across the line and twice through the 
two great oceans it divided. 

Yet, as I have said, we should have chafed over the eight days 
of tropical detention under a sky of violet and a sea of molten 
brass, but for Edwards’ excellent health and his profound enjoy- 
ment of the change wrought in him. Why, for ninety-six hours, 
by day or by night, not a catspaw crawled its blemish upon the 
glaring mirror in the middle of which we lay, or frosted a fathom’s 
length of starlight reflection. Round and round we'd slew, with 
our head at breakfast-time at north, and at luncheon-time at 
south, and at dinner-time at west. The awning made a shady 
place, but often you’d be wakened out of a doze by the slowly 
swinging vessel subtly sneaking the roasting sunshine right on to 
you, and you’d open your eyes against a fierce light that broiled upon 
you as though it came out of a sky of red-hot copper. The pitch 
was soft as honey in the seams, the paint blistered and broke into 
sickly smells, every rope you touched was as hot as a poker left 
with one end sticking into the fire; yet there were some beautiful 
things to admire, as for instance, the filming and silvering of the 
edges of the sails into the dark blue air, and the exquisite green 
transparency of the water over the side which showed you the 
waving yellow metal of the ship till a bend hid it; and then there 
was the ocean of a wondrous blue at its surface, with the sea-line 
in places melting into haze, and here and there a streak of silvery 
water like an iridescent coating of oil upon the profound and 
glorious sapphire that made one think of ice; and sunsets of ruby 
flames and blood-red western waters, behind whose ensanguined 
line the rayless orb would descend in a vast palpitating disk, trail- 
ing its majestic attire of golden robe over the deep with it, whilst 
the heavens, too, far past the zenith, were armoured with links of 
light, scarlet, terrible in brilliancy, softening into rose-red, then 
the yellow of virgin shining gold, delicate orange waning into a 
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sulphurous tinge that died out in a green sky, against which the 
eastern horizon stood in a line of amber-coloured glass. Yet it 
was the night that made the greater wonder of that breathless 
spell of ocean rest ; moonless for a little while, for we had outlived 
the bland and beautiful planet that had lighted our midnight 
rushing through the Trades, yet radiant with stars of the first 
magnitude which filled the black shadow upon which the ‘Silver 
Sea’ slumbered with tiny pools of light and glittering with 
luminous dust beyond. Often we’d keep the deck at night till 
eight vibrating strokes upon the bell warned us that the middle 
watch had begun. None could think of bed with the cool dew 
flaking the rails and skylights for the stars to sparkle in, and with 
the softly beating canvas wafting cool eddies of air along as though 
some gigantic dusky punkah-wallah was seated at the mastheads 
armed with an immense fan. 

These were hovrs when I'd find a mystery in Miss Edwards’ 
beauty, that made me not a little pensive when I had her alone in 
some quiet part of the quarter-deck with her eyes trembling from 
the starlight flowing off the sea into them, and her voice tuned 
low in correspondence with the subduing majesty of the mystical 
silence, the starlit hush of the tropical ocean night. The stillness 
that came out of the viewless distance—for the water melted into 
the stars at the horizon, and the points of quicksilver in the sea 
made the deep look as hollow as the sky—would often force our 
voices into faltering whispers as we leaned over the rail and gazed 
into the measureless dimness. Hornby’s shrill jabber could not 
disconcert us; Edwards’ hearty laugh, the Colonel’s bawling tones, 
Mrs. Inglefield’s affected talk, were rather helps as accentuations 
than discomposing elements; one found the mighty, spangled 
shadow the more solemn, and separate, and awful, for the prosaic 
reality of those notes; though it was different with all sounds 
which came from the ship—the creak of a timber, the clank of a 
chain, the enfolding caress of a sail; for these were noises to 
properly fit the night and deepen its meaning. 

But Hornby dodged Miss Edwards so diligently that it was 
not very often I could enjoy her society; and then I would betake 
myself to Miss Agnes; for, to speak the truth, next to being alone 
(which was not always respectful) I liked best the society of one 
or the other of the girls; for the calm, the tranquillity, the dew, 
the sweetness, of these nights were not to be tasted in the com- 
pany of the Colonel, and the shipowner, and Mrs. Inglefield, and 
Edwards. I was young and had my fancies; they were old, and 
though they had fancies too, they were net of my sort. Stock 
Exchange talk, army blundering, the disastrous influence of the 
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Board of Trade on English mercantile shipping, marriages in high 
life, official corruption in India, the intentions of the Government, 
the increasing menace to civilisation involved by the spread of 
Radicalism, panaceas for Irish distempers, and the religious 
opinions of the prime minister, were not topics to suit my taste 
in a dead calm, beneath a glorious sky of stars, and with the 
equator close under the ship’s bows. They did not interest the 
girls either, and so one or the other, and sometimes both, were 
glad to get away from the arguing group and join me in a look at 
old ocean and a quiet talk upon such thoughts as its mighty 
presence, and the shadow of the ship, and the flashing of meteors, 
and a faint violet glare of lightning among the stars close down 
upon the horizon would put into us. 

I greatly preferred Miss Edwards’ society to Miss Inglefield’s, 
not only because of her beauty, though one wanted nothing better 
to be alone with, but because of the vivacity and poetry of her 
conversation, through which there ran sucha perfume of sentiment 
as made it fragrant to more senses than the intellect. Her 
imagination was like her eyes, soft and searching and full of fire ; 
and sometimes when the humour seized her or when a high mood 
was put into her by something of beauty—a particular bright star, 
the curling and shooting of phosphorescent fires alongside the 
ship, the fiery outline of a fish under the black surface—she’d 
lift our conversation into fancies that came often to a sheer 
struggling of imagination on my side, so nimble was her genius in 
that way, and so hard I found it, not indeed to keep abreast of 
her, but to hold her within hail. She was indeed a girl of 
singular intelligence, and she was superbly emotional ; and every 
intellectual quality in her was helped by the regalness of her airs, 
and the beauty of her face which gave music to all she said as her 
eyes made it eloquent; and yet one had to step within the atmo- 
sphere of her to feel her fascination, at least to speak for myself. 
I never found her handsomer, her voice clearer and more song- 
like, her eyes more noble, and womanly, and winning than when 
I was looking at her and conversing with her, which would not 
have been the case had there been more magic in her witchery ; 
for let me tell you that the women who charm most are the 
women who gain most by the idealisation of memory: for to 
admire best when you are gazing and listening is to admit that 
the impression left is too shallow for passion to find a good 
foundation in. 


I have said I preferred her voice to. Miss Inglefield’s: so I did . 


whilst I was in her company, but when I was with Miss Agnes 
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I never lamented that I was not with Miss Margaret. How 
much is meant by this you will see at a glance; it is no tribute 
to either; it means, I suppose, that I wasn’t in love. Indeed, I’ll 
go further yet and say this: that though when walking and talk- 
ing with Miss Edwards, I’d think it would cost a man a long hunt 
to find a handsomer, statelier, cleverer lady, yet I’d find a kind of 
quieter pleasure in being alone with the other, more repose for my 
mind in her timidness, her childish pretty fancies and ways; it 
was like putting one’s head upon a soft pillow after sitting in a 
splendid chair of state; it was like stooping to a violet after 
gazing at a sparkling planet; or, ladies, it was like slipping a 
rosebud in the hair after wearing a heavy, costly, flashing tiara. 

There would have been room for a bit of love-making aboard 
the ‘Silver Sea.’ I was a single man, anyhow, though what other 
charms I had I'll leave to your imagination ; if the north-east 
trades had kept us in a hurry, there was abundant leisure and 
idleness in the long calm that fell upon us when we were deep in 
the heart of the tropical zone. But if ever I had felt any flutter- 
ings towards Miss Edwards, they had never approached to any- 
thing like a flight that way, simply because I could not get it out 
of my head that it was impossible for such a woman to have 
arrived at her age without having bestowed her affections; and it 
amounted to a conviction with me that if I should ever take the 
trouble to grope and sound for information, I'd discover that Mr. 
Philip Aubyn proved himself a man of consummate good sense 
in limiting his emotions to profound admiration. As to Hornby’s 
pursuit, why, it was merely laughable, nothing that could weigh 
at all, just the behaviour of a small old widower hopping about a 
handsome woman without reference to her thoughts and intentions, 
and acting as a man will, whether big or little, who has nobody at 
home in a cap to ask him what he means by acting like a fool. 
But there was no love-making, though once or twice as we 
floated across the blue sea over the equator wafted by burning 
airs which came from all quarters like an expiring fold of atmo- 
sphere from a blast furnace below the horizon, methought I 
might have found a chance with Miss Agnes, when we’d be lean- 
ing together over the rail or standing right aft past the man at 
the wheel, watching the eddying blue gleams in the short 
and sluggish wake ; for I was egotistical enough to think, when 
darkness favoured her timidity and she would talk freely with 
her little hand in my arm, that I could interpret a distinct 
enjoyment of my company in her gentle pretty manners. 

But be all this as it might, imperceptibly our keel, helped by 
Pipes’ and his mates’ vigilant eye for every breath of air, sneaked 
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through the deep, and noon on July 14 found us within six miles 
of the equator. 


Cuarten XXVIII. 
WE PLAN A RACE, 


A Lieut air with scarcely enough weight in it to wrinkle the 
water had been blowing us along on the morning of July 15, 
since daybreak. Every sail that could catch the soft draught 
breathing over the starboard quarter so faintly that it seemed to die 
in its effort to reach the ship, was set. From the main truck to the 
flying jibboom-end the ‘ Silver Sea’ was a white cloud with a dazzle 
of sunshine upon the canvas that struck a mother-o’-pearl-like re- 
flection through the thin blue ripples under her, as you could have 
told by looking at the gleaming outline of the mirrored lower 
stunsail under the swinging boom. We had had so much of zephyr 
fannings and sleeping seas that the continued sluggishness was 
becoming extremely tiresome. One had a right to gaze aloft for 
the trade clouds hereabouts, and to listen for the hearty whistling 
of the south-easter in the breasts of the braced-up topsails. But 
over us stretched the same cloudless sky we had been crawling under 
for some days past. The sapphire folds went deepening to the 
horizon till, dark blue as the ocean was, it looked but a silvery 
azure where its line ruled the wonderful firmament. And the sea 
was strangely calm. We might have been in the Straits of Dover 
on a breathless summer day rather than in the middle of a vast 
ocean which, north and south, ran in water to the ice of either 
pole, and east and west washed the shores of continents three 
thousand miles asunder. There was indeed a delicate heaving in 
the sea, but so long drawn that the ship’s swing to it was barely 
noticeable, and so light and low that it took no lustre from the 
sunlight as it rolled. 

At breakfast one heard a few murmurs. 

‘I say, captain,’ cried the Colonel, ‘don’t want to suggest 
that there is the smallest probability of your being out, you know; 
but is it in the faintest degree likely, do you think, that we mis- 
calculated our longitude? for it’s deuced odd we don’t get the 
Trades unless we are away somewhere off the Amazon or dried up 
off Cape Palmas.’ 

Pipes, with his eyes squarely fixed on little Hornby, declined 
to hear the question. 

‘Where does the south-east trade wind usually begin to blow ?’ 
asked Edwards, 
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‘I’ve picked it up north of the line, within an hour of losing 
the north-east trades,’ replied Pipes. ‘ Another time I’ve ratched 

as far as twelve degrees south without meeting with it. These here 

winds are like the ladies,’ he continued, smiling at Miss Inglefield ; 

‘ they’ll come greeting and caressing when you're not particularly 

anxious for their fondness, and they'll hold off and keep out of sight 

when you're languishin’ for their kindness.’ 

‘And pray, Captain Pipes, exclaimed Mrs. Inglefield, ‘ what 
sort of a man can he be, I should like to know, who is never par- 
ticularly anxious for ladies’ fondness ?’ 

‘Well, here and there a married man,’ answered Pipes, who 
was of a literal nature and always in earnest when arguing. 
‘I don’t say it was becoming in them, marm; but I have known 
wedded individuals to be kissed by their wives at times when 
they were by no means solicitous for any kind of endearments.’ 
And he gazed round the table to see if any of us agreed with 
him, 

‘I like the heat and the smoothness,’ said Edwards, smothering 
a laugh, ‘ but the tediousness is trying. A breeze gives you a sense 
of doing something, though you may be sitting with your hands 
before you; but a prolonged calm sinks into the soul, and the very 
feelings stagnate.’ 

‘Yes, like an old well. All sorts of fancies get into the mind, 
like tittlebats in a foul pond,’ shouted the Colonel. 

‘ That accounts for the queer things the “ Ancient Mariner” saw 
after the calm had lasted some time,’ said I. 

‘What did he see, Mr. Aubyn ?’ inquired Pipes. 

‘Why, slimy things that did crawl with legs upon the slimy 
sea,’ I answered. 

‘Gor’ bless me!’ cried the old fellow; ‘where might that have 
been now ?’ 

‘Why, the “ Ancient Mariner” was no doubt talking about the 
equator,’ I remarked; ‘but the slimy things he saw along with 
those other animals, 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

They coiled and swam, and every track 

Was a flash of golden fire, 
were no doubt the tittlebats the Colonel speaks of; unpleasant 
objects generated in his mind through the stagnation of his feel- 
ings by the calm.’ 

‘It’s many years since I read the “ Ancient Mariner,”’ said 
Hornby; ‘but I recollect he had a very useful eye, an eye he had 
only to turn upon a man to compel him to listen, and all that, sort 
of thing, don’t you know. If I were a member of Parliament, I 
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should wish to have an eye like that. All you need do would be 
to fix it upon the Speaker, and there youare ; you could go on firing 
away, and any impatience you could quell ina moment, you know, 
by just looking.’ 

‘It would be an eye to make love with,’ said Mrs. Inglefield. 
‘ However disagreeable the man, the woman would have to listen.’ 

‘Yes,’ exclaimed Miss Edwards; ‘ but only listen.’ 

‘What I’m thinking of, remarked Mr. Edwards, yawning as 
he lifted a cup of tea, ‘is this calm. How are we to kill the time? 
It’s too hot for quoits ; one feels too languid for whist ; even smoking 
makes one perspire, and as to reading—well, I never was much of 
a reader, though I miss my morning paper.’ 

‘Couldn’t we get up a swimming match ?’ said Hornby. 

‘ For the amusement of the sharks, do you mean ?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, I forgot them,’ exclaimed the little fellow, giving his nose 
a quick rub. 

‘Edwards, bawled the Colonel, with a loud laugh, ‘ one of the 
most interesting incidents of this voyage, do you know, would be 
a swimming bout ’twixt you and Hornby. Why,’ cried he, with 
another laugh, addressing the shipowner, ‘you need only swim a 
little ahead of Edwards by George, to be mistaken for a pilot-fish 
with a shark behind him. Eh? eh?’ shoving his grinning, hairy 
face at us one after the other, ‘isn’t that a deuced good idea, by 
Jingo,eh? What d’ye say, Hornby? Will you become a pilot-fish 
and give us a good laugh, eh, now? Damme, Edwards, that would 
pass the time.’ 

Pipes looked scandalised by this profane handling of the ship- 
owner, whilst I noticed the little chap give his hair a fierce twist 
over his ear as he glanced at Miss Edwards. Mrs. Inglefield, with 
her hand shading her eyes and her head stooped, struggled with 
laughter till her tight figure seemed to be in throes. Just then 
the chief mate, who had quietly come down the steps and taken his 
place at the foremost table, said, ‘There’s a dismasted vessel away 
down on the lee bow.’ 

* How far off?’ asked Pipes. 

‘Her hull just shows upon the horizon. She’s a mere speck 
to the eye, but plain in the glass, the air ’s so bright,’ responded 
Mr. Bird. 

‘What a lot of wrecks there are!’ exclaimed Mrs. Inglefield. 
‘This will make the third we’ve met in six weeks.’ 

‘You can’t rightly call the derelicts we’ve come across wrecks 
ma’am,’ observed Pipes. ‘They were, and yet they wan't, properly 
speaking. This here vessel Mr. Bird reports is more in that line. 
She'll be the result of a gale of wind, no doubt. What am I to 
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do, Mr. Hornby? hold on, or what, sir? we don’t want any more 
alarms.’ 

‘No,’ cried the little man acrimoniously, with an angry look 
at the Colonel, ‘ we don’t want any more alarms, as you say.’ 

‘Oh, let’s steer for her,’ exclaimed Edwards. ‘She'll prove a 
diversion, a time-killer, the very thing we want; and after we’ve 
satisfied our curiosity, we may get a breeze. You don’t object, 
Colonel ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ answered the Colonel. 

‘You won’t feel nervous, I mean,’ continued Edwards blandly, 
whilst Hornby grinned. 

‘Nervous? why should I?’ cried the Colonel reddening. 
‘Gad, Edwards, you put your questions in confoundedly odd 
language. Nervous!’ he repeated, frowning at Hornby, ‘ why, by 
George, I'll go on board of her if you like—and alone too, by 
Jove!’ 

‘That you certainly shan’t,’ said his wife. 

‘Well, captain, as nobody’s afraid,’ observed Edwards laugh- 
ing, ‘you'll please steer for the wreck; eh, Hornby? Don’t 
suppose there’ll be much to see, or there'll be anybody on board of 
her, but she'll help kill the morning, anyhow.’ 

It was not more the news than the heat that made us hurry 
over breakfast. Despite an awning that stretched the length of 
the quarter-deck, and a wind-sail down each skylight, the cabin 
was desperately hot, though the difference out of it was not very 
much, for the ship’s soft slipping away from the light air that 
chased us left the atmosphere calm, whilst we were deprived of 
the draughts we should have got from the flapping of the lower 
canvas, had the ship leaned without headway upon the gentle 
swell. The wreck was plainly enough to be seen six or seven 
miles off on our lee bow; a middling big black hull she looked, 
without a stick standing, fairly high out of water too, though she 
was yet so mere an inky speck that she’d regularly go out of sight 
behind the long depressed blue folds. It was a quarter to ten, 
the sun stood at our main-topgallant yardarm, and already his 
light was so fierce that the heat of whatever black or metal thing 
he shone upon was not to be endured by the hand. Clear as the 
atmosphere was, there was yet observable a swimming look where 
the dark blue of the sky met the lighter blue of the ocean away to 
the left of the wreck, that I took to be a haze of heat drawing up 
out of the air. A burning brassy brightness came glaring off the 
sun’s reflection, and there was every assurance of the faint breeze 
dying, though just now the ‘Silver Sea’ had way enough upon 
her to keep the water wrinkling round her bows and rippling past 
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with a brook-like murmur that one only wanted a cooler atmo- 
sphere to find soothing and refreshing. 

I noticed Miss Inglefield seated alone on a skylight with her 
hand to her forehead, and went up to her. She looked pale and 
in pain, and told me that her head ached terribly. I asked her if 
she had exposed herself to the sun; she answered no, so it was 
certain it was not a sun-stroke, though there was a dazed appear- 
ance in her eyes that might have made one think it so. 

‘It is the burning dazzle that comes from there,’ said she, 
pointing to the flashing and broiling splendour under the sun 
upon the water ; ‘it fills my eyes like a fever.’ 

Miss Edwards now approached, and learning what was the 
matter, advised the girl to go below and lie down. They went to 
the cabin together, and then Mrs. Inglefield called me to know 
what was wrong with her daughter. ‘ Oh,’ said she to her husband 
when I had answered, ‘one of Agnes’s headaches. She always 
suffers from her head in extremely hot weather, Mt. Aubyn. It’s 
a wonder, I’m sure, that I’m not prostrated—-it’s quite killing this 
morning,’ and she fanned her hot powdered face vehemently. 

Fathom by fathom we crept along, our lighter sails steady, 
the lower and heavier canvas hanging up and down. It was 
enough to afflict a man with the calenture to look over the side into 
the deep, gleaming, blue profound over which the passage of the 
ship strewed a handful of bubbles that winked like diamonds and 
rubies and emeralds in the hues they took as they veered astern 
betwixt the shadow of the hull and the lustre on the water; one 
wanted at all risks to take a header and float lazily in the cool, 
glassy, serene element; but this put the thought of sharks into 
my head, and I went to the taffrail and had a good peer round for 
a malignant blueish outline, or the wet sparkle of a black fin, 
hoping for sport to break our sluggish passage to the wreck; 
however, the rippled surface was bare, and a man up in the mizzen- 
top answered my hail, after a careful survey, by saying there was 
nothing of the kind to be seen from aloft. 

A dead calm had fallen at eight bells, and before the steward 
summoned us to the table the wreck had sheered away from our 
beam, to dead astern; for like a sentient, irritated creature, the 
‘ Silver Sea’ was shoving her head round into all the quarters 
of the compass, as though looking for a breeze. Through the ' 
glass the hull we had been making for showed herself the remains 
of a large sailing ship, apparently of North American build, with 
a quantity of gilt scroll-work upon her elliptical stern, her 
sides a dead black with a foot or two of green metal sheathing 
above water. Her mizzen shrouds trailed from the dead eyes 
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overboard, but not a spar was left; she looked as clean in that 
respect as if she had just slided down the ways from the builder’s 
hands. ‘There was a large white deck-house forward. Her wheel 
was gone, there was no sign of a boat nor of anybody living 
being on board of her, Had she been the first derelict we had 
come across, maybe we should have found something to deeply 
interest us in this lonely object afloat and deserted leagues and 
leagues out upon the sea. But the vessels we had sighted in 
the first days of our voyage had taken the edge off whatever 
curiosity the sight raised in us. It was a mere repetition, we all 
felt; though God knows, had we guessed what that black sheer 
hulk there was to signify, there was not a spectacle in the wide 
world that would have opened our eyes wider, nor filled our hearts 
with more consternation and dread. 

However, it was a subject to talk about, and when we sat 
down to lunch we naturally enough fell to conversing about 
floating abandoned ships, and the value of the numerous cargoes 
which at all times of the year were tossing about upon the various 
oceans in hulls and wrecks of all sorts, waiting for gales of wind 
to break them up and sink them. 

‘I’ve sometimes thought,’ said the Colonel, ‘that it would be 
a good idea to start a company for the purpose of despatching 
steamboats to tow in any distressed abandoned vessels they came 
across. The more numerous ships become the more numerous 
will accidents be. The salvage ought to pay a dividend of thirty per 
cent., and there would be other sources of profit, as in towing 
vessels, for instance.’ 

‘Not at all a bad idea, Colonel, exclaimed Edwards. ‘ Take 
ourselves: we have only been a few weeks out upon the sea, and 
during that time we have encountered two abandoned sailing ships, 
both of which I daresay we could have saved, and a distressed 
steamer.’ 

‘Oh, don’t mention the steamer,’ said Hornby with a gloomy 
face ; ‘she ought to have been worth several thousand pounds to me. 
But [’ll put in a claim for the towage we gave her, anyhow.’ 

‘And now,’ said I, ‘ we have a fourth vessel to make money out of.’ 

Hornby looked up at me, whilst the Colonel said, ‘How d’ye 
mean—make money out of her? how’s it to be done ?’ 

‘ Well, I suppose she’ll be full of cargo, eh, captain ?’ said I. 

‘Don’t know, I’m sure, Mr. Aubyn: she looks middling light ; 
but no doubt there'll be something inside her,’ replied Pipes, 

‘And supposing she is full of cargo—what are we to do with 
it?’ exclaimed Hornby with his little head fixed in a somewhat 
eager posture on one side, 
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‘ Why, we’re an empty ship,’ said I : ‘ nothing easier, you know, 
than to fill up with the hulk’s cargo.’ 

‘Could it be done, captain ?’ demanded Edwards laughing. 

‘Why, yes, it could be done,’ responded Pipes; ‘but it ’ud 
need a pretty long spell of fine weather; and then a good deal ’ud 
depend upon what the cargo is—if it should be coal now . 

‘Oh, coal is horrible!’ cried Mrs. Inglefield ; ‘ Charley, you 
know how fearfully black sailors are who work in coal ships.’ 

‘An idea strikes me,’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards. ‘ Let’s make up 
a party and row over to the hull and see what’s inside her.’ 

‘I’m quite willing,’ cried Hornby. ‘Tell you what, Edwards: 
we'll get up a match; get two boats out and have a race for it, 
hey ? Why, Pipes, it’ll be good exercise for the men, won’t it—and 
there must be money in it, and all that sort of thing, don’t you 
know, that the stakes may be divided among the winning crew.’ 

‘For peace and quietness’ sake, gentlemen,’ quoth Pipes, 
‘suppose the winning crew get two-thirds and the others the 
rest ?’ 

‘ All right,’ exclaimed Edwards; ‘I'll give a couple of sov- 
ereigns.’ 

‘No, no, say a pound, Edwards, say a pound,’ said Hornby; 
‘and I'll give a pound.’ 

‘And Ill give a pound,’ said I. 

‘And I'll give ten shillings,’ shouted the Colonel. ‘It’s more 
than a good many generals could afford.’ 

We were all now in a fair way to becoming excited. The mere 
idea of a race was delightful to our British souls; and then again, 
what could better fill the long, dull, sultry, stagnant afternoon 
that stretched before us? 

‘But d’ye mean, Edwards, that we should get into the boats 
also ?’ demanded the Colonel. 

‘ Certainly, replied Edwards; ‘otherwise how are we to know 
what the wreck contains ?’ 

‘ But will your iimbs let you manage it ?’ 

‘Why, yes. with a bit of help. There’s nothing I’m fonder of 
than being pulled about in an open boat. You'll join us of 
course, he added, looking at the Colonel with a smile in the 
corner of his eyes. 

‘Certainly, certainly, cried the Colonel in a fussy manner, not 
alittle suggestive of subdued irritation ; ‘didn’t I say I’d go alone, 
by George, if I was challenged to do it? I suppose there’s every 
chance of the calm lasting, though ?’ 

‘Too much of a chance, I’m afraid, sir, said Pipes with a 
dejecte1 shake of the head, na 
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Miss Edwards said she would enjoy the trip very much: she 
could not imagine anything more interesting than standing on 
board a wreck amid the loneliness of the ocean; it would be very 
hot on the water of course, but an umbrella would give her all the 
shelter she needed. Mrs. Inglefield was more reluctant: she 
wanted to know how she was to get into the boat? Was everybody 
perfectly certain that there was not the least danger? Would not 
the sun scorch her up and make her a perfect fright ? And how was 
she to get on to the wreck; and when there, mightn’t it sink with 
them all? Pipes, who did not comprehend the pleasure she took in 
posturing, and who probably had the matter been explained to him 
could not have understood how her coyness and fears and hysterical 
wonderings were going to make people fancy her younger than 
she was, reassured her on every point she started. Andso eventu- 
ally the excursion was thus arranged: Five men in one boat with 
Mr. Bird in charge, and Edwards, his daughter, and Hornby as one 
party ; five men in another boat with Mr. Semple at the yoke- 
lines, and the Colonel, his wife, and myself as the other party. 
Miss Inglefield’s headache, though better, would not permit her to 
accompany us. 

When we went on deck there was the wreck a long pull 
distant like the hull of a boy’s model in size, and the water 
between a sheet of softly waving dark blue glass. The ‘Silver 
Sea’ had slewed her starboard beam on to the abandoned craft, 
at which I took another long and careful look through the most 
powerful telescope we mustered without discovering the least hint 
of life of any kind. There could be little doubt that her hull was 
staunch and tight enough; and in all probability her crew had 
been taken off her by some passing vessel that was unable to render 
the utterly dismasted and helpless craft any other service. Past 
her, where I had noticed the hot tremulousness of the atmosphere 
over the water-line, the blue of the sky had paled, and there was a 
kind of dim merging of ocean into heaven there, not visible in 
any other part of the circle that went in a soft, unbroken indigo 
sweep sheer round; but it could signify nothing but heat, I 
imagined, and that conviction stopped me from thinking of it. 
The notion of the excursion being Edwards’, he threw himself into 
it with great zeal and spirit. It was wonderful tosee him actively 
moving about, judging the best of our quarter-boats for the pull, 
and to contrast his willingness to go over the side and climb 
aboard the distant wreck, with his groans and limping when he 
had mounted our gangway ladder, leaning on me, in Plymouth 
Sound. But the weather was altogether on his side, and the dry 
fierce heat of the sunshine suited his distemper perfectly. Hornby 
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was in high feather. There was no telling what fancies ran in his 
mind, nor what dreams my joking reference to the wreck’s cargo 
had raised in his little soul. The Colonel, I believe, was not so 
easy. I found it hard to keep my face when I saw him frowning 
over the bulwarks at the wreck, and, as it might be, measuring 
the distance between, and then taking a good look round to make 
quite sure that it was everywhere blue and calm and cloudless. If 
it had not been for his brag about boarding the hull alone, one 
might have sworn, from the working of his features and the probing 
of his head, that he would have invented some excuse to back out 
of the excursion. 

Well, as to danger, the most nervous, broken-down wretch who 
ever sweated at the scratching of a mouse, could have witnessed not 
the faintest hint of peril in the race and the trip to the wreck. 
It was not only that the boats of the ‘Silver Sea’ were new, 
sound, and in first-rate order; the deep was as calm as ever Win- 
dermere was, or a Scotch loch under a still July evening, saving 
always that there ran through it a delicate azure swell whose 
summits were much too depressed to give a sinuosity to the 
horizon, though there was just weight enough in it to stir the ship 
and raise a pleasant murmuring up aloft. 

* How long shall we be away?’ Miss Edwards asked me as we 
stood waiting for the first and second mates to select their crews. 

‘Why,’ said I, looking at my watch, ‘if we get away by two, 
we should be back by four.’ 

‘Is the race to be there and back again, or there only, 
Edwards ?’ inquired Hornby. 

‘ There only ; one way will be quite enough for the men under 
this sun,’ replied Edwards. ‘The boat whose bowman touches the 
wreck’s side first with a boathook will be the winner, eh? that'll 
save a dispute should we arrive neck and neck.’ 

‘ Yes,’ cried the Colonel ; ‘but I hope the people who steer 
won’t run the boats stem-on into the wreck, for that might crumble 
us up and send us to the bottom—a deuced awkward ending to 
the excursion, by George !’ 

‘ Better let the mates and the men settle the terms of the race,’ 
said I. 

By this time all hands had mustered aft, and first Mr. Bird 
chose one and then Mr. Semple another, each man as his name 
was mentioned standing aside. I often recall that picture; see 
the big hulking Finn lazily hanging back and most of the others 
looking eagerly, evidently pleased with the notion of the race and 
more so by the prospect of getting money by it. It was a break 
in the dull monotony of their routine, and the childlike character 
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of the sailor was expressed in the grins of the chosen men as in 
answers to their names they stepped forward and waited till the 
mates had done choosing. The seamen picked out were the 
following :—for Mr. Edwards’ boat, Mark Shaftoe, the boatswain, 
as stroke ; Christopher Dent, Joseph Blackett, Matthew Scarfe, and 
Erick Stenlund, all A.B.’s; coxswain, Mr. Allan Bird, chief officer. 
For the Colonel’s boat :—Frank Staves, carpenter, as stroke ; 
Gustaffson, Josiah Bitting, Alfred Claw, O.S., Jacob Roband ; 
coxswain, Mr. Nicholas Semple, second mate. They were the 
best of the men, indeed they formed pretty nearly the whole ship’s 
company. At a given signal they sprang aft, cast adrift the 
gripes of the selected boats, and in a few minutes had them in the 
water. 

‘Let us take some spirits and a breaker of water with us,’ said 
Hornby. ‘It'll be thirsty work for the men, you know.’ 

These things were procured and lowered into each boat, and 
then the gangway ladder was got over the side for the convenience 
of the ladies and Mr. Edwards. 

‘This is the way to kill time at sea,’ exclaimed Edwards, as 
he went to the side holding his daughter’s arm. ‘Colonel, our 
party “ll get in first. Come along, Hornby,’ and he stepped with 
amazing ease on to the ladder. 

When they were seated their crew made way for the other 
boat. 

‘Lead the way, Colonel,” said I; ‘Tl follow with Mrs. 
Inglefield.’ 

He went down with a grumbling agitated face, whilst I held 
Mrs. Inglefield’s hand. ; 

‘ You are sure there is no danger, Mr. Aubyn,’ she exclaimed 
with a little shudder as she went over the side, gripping me 
tightly and glancing away out at sea; ‘you know what a timid 
creature I am.’ 

‘Not an atom of danger, I assure you,’ I replied; ‘here, Mr. 
Semple, give the lady your arm to lean upon—so.’ 

‘I say,’ cried Mr. Edwards at this moment, ‘our crew here 
think that the boats are not properly weighted.’ 

‘How’s that?’ I answered. 

‘Beg your pardon,’ said the boatswain standing up, ‘but as 
there’s money in this here job, it’s but right we should start 
fair.’ 

‘ The fact is,’ called out Mr. Bird, whilst Mr. Edwards laughed 
out, ‘ the men think that the freight would be more equal if Mr. 
Hornby got into your boat, Mr. Aubyn.’ 

I knew that this referred to Mr. Edwards’ large stature and 
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weight, though the men did not like to put their objection into 
plain words, but it was clear by Edwards’ laughter that he under- 
stood them. 

‘Why, that would mak’ foor to two,’ sang out Mr. Semple, 
whilst some among our crew exclaimed, ‘ No, no, that wouldn’t be 
fair.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said the boatswain addressing Mr. Bird, ‘all I can 
say is, speaking for my mates here, that it’ll be no race if the 
boats’ weights aren’t hequalised.’ 

‘ What’s to be done?’ cried Mr. Edwards. ‘My men here 
are quite right ; there’s money in the race, and we ought to start 
fair.’ 

‘Why,’ I answered, still standing on the steps, ‘let Mr. 
Hornby take my place. I'd just as soon stop aboard the ship.’ 

This produced a hubbub; both Edwards and Hornby shouted 
that I must go; Hornby, indeed, was particularly noisy, being 
evidently unwilling to quit the side of Miss Edwards; then the 
Colonel stood up and said that rather than that I should lose the 
pleasure of the race, he would remain behind; on which his wife 
instantly declared that she would not dream of going without him. 
However, it was the boat’s crew who were entitled to our chief 
consideration, since the labour would be theirs, and if Mr. Semple’s 
boat reached the wreck first there would be no lack of discontent 
and ill-feeling; and this being already pretty well threatened by 
the looks of them, it ended, after a hot discussion of about ten 
minutes’ length, in Mr. Edwards consenting to my remaining on 
board the ‘ Silver Sea’ and in Mr. Hornby most reluctantly and 
sourly quitting Mr. Bird’s boat for Mr. Semple’s. 

‘Now, shall I start ye?’ shouted Captain Pipes, who stood in 
the gangway with his square face embellished with a broad smile 
over which you could see the perspiration hopping like parched peas. 

‘Yes, yes; you start us, Pipes!’ cried Edwards. 

‘Then, Mr. Bird and Mr. Semple,’ called out Pipes, ‘ get your 
boats in station under the jibboom ; let the shadow of the spar 
span your starn-sheets, and I’ll get on to the fo’ksle head, and when 
I say one, two, three—then, at the word three, off you go, my 
lads!’ 

Now, I may as well own here that had I been cast off for the 
boat occupied by Miss Edwards, I should not have very readily 
foregone the excursion. But I confess I saw no treat in sitting 
with the Colonel and his wife under a broiling sun. I don’t fancy 
any of them quite realised the sort of atmosphere they would find 
after a bit betwixt the vertical burning dazzle and the red- 
hot metallic glare off the glass-like surface they were afloat on; 
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though one saw that Miss Edwards had made some kind of guess 
at it by the wide straw hat she had put on and the big umbrella 
covered with white which she held over her. She might have 
seen much to admire in the ‘Silver Sea’ as the five oars carried 
the boat she was in ahead of us; but methought there was more 
of wistfulness than of admiration in her beautiful eyes as she kept 
them bent on the vessel, and I fancy that anyone who had wagered 
that she was there simply and purely to oblige her father and 
humour this whim of his to kill a dead, long, sultry afternoon— 
for that reason only and entirely against her own inclinations, 
would have been pretty sure to win the bet. 

I followed Pipes on to the forecastle, for the ship had now 
swung so-as to bring the wreck abreast of the port forerigging, 
and there was no better place to start the boats than from under 
the jibbooms. It was hard to realise that we were in the middle 
of a vast ocean, so glassy smooth was the water, so gentle the un- 
dulations, so still the air. The reflection of the boats and their 
occupants in the light blue surface was as clear and as full of 
colour as the image of things in a soap bubble. As I peered over 
the bows I saw the ship’s figure-head, the curve of her stem, her 
head-boards, the great bowsprit and jibbooms soaring out with the 
lightly swaying jibs upon the stays, hanging in the polished azure 
faintness with a startling distinctness, stealing up with every 
gentle droop of the fabric upon the swell, like another ship 
coming up out of the sea. 

‘Aubyn, you're missing a great treat, man,’ cried Edwards, 
pulling out a cigar, and looking up at me with high glee. ‘It’s 
delightful down here.’ 

‘Miss Edwards,’ I called to her, ‘ please be more careful of the 
sun’s reflection on the water than of the sun himself. It’s the 
glare that comes off the surface that roasts the skin.’ 

She peeped up at me from under her umbrella, smiling, the 
white of her teeth, the sparkling of her dark eyes, the tender 
damask of her cheeks, making a lovely picture indeed of her face 
in the shadow of the protection she held, that was like a frame 
against the vivid brightness of the water which went up past her 
to the sea-line. 

‘ Are we all ready?’ shouted the Colonel. ‘If we go on wait- 
ing much longer it’ll be dark before we get back.’ 

‘Yes, yes, let’s get away!’ echoed Hornby, who looked far from 
happy as he sat, a very small figure indeed, by the side of Mrs. 
Inglefield, who in dimensions might have passed for the mother 
of the little chap, what with her large bust and fat figure tightly 
clothed in a check silk dress, and a grey straw hat looped up on 
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one side, showing her hair yellow as sulphur with dye, whilst a 
sunshade, green inside, cast its somewhat bilious shadow upon her 
powdered face and her two or three chins. The crews, stripped to 
their shirts, their arms and bosoms bare and feet naked, lay upon 
their extended gleaming oars, watching for the signal from old 
Pipes. What a marvellous thing is memory! I have them before 
me now, as I write, as distinctly as I saw them then; the grinning 
faces of some of them, the looks they’d direct to make sure the 
boats were in line, here and there a dark, determined countenance 
that you felt belonged to a man who would pull with his teeth 
clenched when the order came; and I also see the huge Finn, 
Johan Grondahl, lounging at the starboard knighthead with a 
short pipe in his mouth, and Breechings, the cook, the idiot who 
had ruined Miss Inglefield’s gull, and Solomon Eye, an ordinary 
seaman, along with Shingles the steward, and ‘ John’ as we called 
his German assistant, staring at the boats with open-mouthed ex- 
pectation for the start, over the head rail. 

‘ Now, are you all ready ?’ cried Pipes. 

‘ All ready, sir,’ sung back Mr. Bird, whilst Mr. Semple called 
out, ‘ Arle ready here, sir.’ 

The blade of every oar swung forward. 

‘One—two—tureE!’ yelled Pipes, and off went the boats, 
blurring the breathless translucent surface just as a sprinkling of 
water dims and breaks up the shining expanse of a mirror. The 
seamen pulled with a good, steady, sturdy, merchant-sailor’s 
stroke; but the boats were not built for racing; they were 
strong, heavy, sea-going structures, and there was little to be 
done with them in the way of speed, tug as the men would. How- 
ever, they were well matched. As Pipes and I stood watching 
them, the old fellow chuckled when he recalled the objection of 
the men to having Hornby as well as Mr. Edwards and his 
daughter to pull; ‘though they were right, Mr. Aubyn,’ said he; 
‘Mr. Edwards is a big man, sir; I'd be glad to have in gold all 
that he weighs over sixteen stone. Even with Mr. Hornby out of 
the boat, she’s more down by the starn than t’other.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, following the receding boats as they dwindled 
smaller and smaller, with oars flashing as though the blades were 
gilded, and a long, thin, gleaming line, like a length of narrow 
white satin riband, trailing from their rudders over the blue 
behind them, ‘the race and the trip are well imagined. A 
pleasure voyage of this kind wants as many breaks as can be made 
in it. It’s wonderful how the journey has set up Mr. Edwards, 
though. *Pon my word, it was a treat to see the nimble manner 
in which he went over the side.’ 
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‘ Ay, and it’s set up the Colonel, too,’ exclaimed Pipes, point- 
ing. ‘A month ago he'd have seen us all at the botton of the 
ocean before he’d have ventured his life in one of them boats.’ 

We walked aft, for the shelter of the awning was there, and 
the sunshine streaming fair down on the forecastle head was 
simply grilling. Pipes, after gazing at the boats for a few 
minutes, went below. Soon afterwards I was in the act of filling 
a pipe, meaning to watch the excursionists through a glass out of 
an easy chair, when Miss Inglefield came on deck. 

‘TI hope you are better ?’ said I, placing a seat for her. 

‘Yes, Iam easier; I have slept a little. But it is so terribly 
hot in the cabin,’ she exclaimed, fanning her pale face and glancing 
along the ship. ‘ Have they gone?’ 

‘Yes, there they are,’ I replied, pointing. 

She shaded her blue eyes with her hand to look, and said: 
‘Which is the boat mamma is in?’ 

‘ The one to the left.’ 

‘It must be quite burning on the water. I am glad I am 
not with them, at least, with my headache; it would make me 
ill, I am sure, though I should have liked to go on board the 
wreck.’ 

It happened whilst she spoke that my sight, going past the 
wreck to where some time before I had noticed a kind of 
tremulous thickness in the blue close down upon the sea, I 
observed a depression in the horizon that extended over about 
seven or eight points of the compass. The sensible or normal sea- 
line had gone, and in its place there was a long, gradual hollowing 
out of the water, so that the extremity of the ocean that way had 
a curved shape. The right-hand limit of this appearance was 
close to the wreck, yet the wreck itself stood upon a level line, 
and was still a most exquisitely distinct shape against the dark 
blue sky behind it. I did not suppose for an instant that this was 
anything more than an atmospheric effect produced by the great 
heat acting upon the motionless air, and lighting my pipe (for the 
ladies had long ago fully licensed us in this matter), I sat talking 
with Miss Inglefield close against the foot of the mainmast, where 
we could catch a faint draught of air now and again from the 
swinging folds of the spanker. It was necessary to stand up to 
see the boats, and from time to time we’d do so, whilst occasion- 
ally I’d lean a telescope on my shoulder for Miss Inglefield to 
peer through; but the inducement to watch failed when tlie boats 
became mere specks on the sea, and then we kept our seats quietly 
conversing. 

It might have been sheer egotism on my part, but an idea 
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that had more than once visited me that this girl liked my 
company, I felt rather strongly again at this time when I noticed 
how her headache seemed to yield to my talk, and how the blue 
of her eyes brightened, and a trifle of colour came to her cheeks. 
A man’s conceit is very apt to make blunders not a little de- 
grading to his judgment; but I am pretty sure I was not wrong 
in thinking that this girl lighted up, so to speak, when alone 
with me, let fall a corner at least—if not more—of the veil of 
bashfulness she went clad in before others, and talked as if she 
had found someone she felt no timidity in prattling to. The ship 
was strangely quiet, and that perhaps made me feel Miss Agnes’ 
companionship in a way that was novel to me; for the stillness 
was not the same thing we had found before on moonlit nights, or 
in dead calms, since Edwards, and the Colonel and the others, 
whether on deck or below, were always a presence to disturb the 
seclusion of the darkest or quietest part of the quarter-deck ; one 
then felt that the ‘Silver Sea’ was alive with people; but now no 
less than seventeen souls were away ; the only man visible was a sea- 
man named Charles Nipper, who lounged yawningly at the wheel, 
disdaining even the mockery of holding the spokes; whilst the 
captain was below, the few hands forward, making a holiday of 
the afternoon, had hidden themselves in the forecastle or in the 
shadow of the galley or the long boat out of the burning rays of the 
sun, and not a human note floated from any part of the vessel 
that, leaning tenderly with the swell, and imperceptibly re- 
volving to the movement of the languid folds, whilst her canvas 
faintly shook its white cloths aloft, and a faint gurgling sound 
would steal up from under the counter, might have well passed 
for an abandoned craft lying torpid upon that quicksilver-like 
surface of blue, in whose depths the shadows of her tall masts 
trembled. 

Well, I cannot clearly bring to mind what our talk was about— 
what presently happened, no doubt, drove it sheer out of my head ; 
but I know that, coupled with that feeling of our being alone 
which I have mentioned, it was interesting enough to us both to 
cause us to forget all about the boats; and twenty minutes or more 
passed in this way, when the sight of old Pipes’ head in the com- 
panion looking aloft and round for a moment. or two before fairly 
stepping on deck, caused me to jump up, laying hold of the tele- 
scope as I did so, saying, ‘I suppose they’ll be nearing the wreck 
by this time, Miss Inglefield. I wonder which boat will win?’ 

I gazed over the bulwarks, poising the glass ready to level it. 
* Hallo!’ I exclaimed, ‘ where liave we been turning to now, I won- 
der? the wreck was abreast of us not longago.’ I stared along the 
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sea-line, carrying my eyes past our port quarter, then over our 
stern, then to our starboard quarter, and so on fair round the 
circle; but the wreck had vanished. When I glanced at Pipes 
again, he had come out of the companion, and with both hands 
squared at his brows, was looking with intensity into the south- 
east quarter. I approached him, and said in his ear, ‘ She'll be in 
the blue thickness out yonder. I noticed it drawing up an hour 
—more than an hour—ago, but took it to be heat.’ 

He dropped his hands and looked at me. ‘It’s a fog coming 
along; it’ll turn white presently, and I’m afraid—I’m afraid 
there’s wind behind it.’ 

‘You have the bearings of the wreck ?’ 

‘ Certainly ; south-east by south three-quarters south. What’ll 
they do? If Mr. Bird spies the smother, will he make for us? If 
so,’ he cried with a convulsive dash for a glass that lay near, and 
levelling it as he talked, ‘ why aren’t he and the other heaving in 
sight ? If he don’t bear a hand he’ll go astray—why, look now !’ 
he exclaimed in a subdued hoarse voice, ‘d’ye see the stuff 
whitening out down in the north-east’ard there? My God! it’s a 
regular smotherer rolling along!’ 

‘ Where’s the wreck, Mr. Aubyn ?’ said Miss Inglefield, coming 
up to me and speaking with a troubled face and putting her hand 
on my arm in her child-like, clinging way. 

‘Out there,’ I replied pointing; ‘ there’s just a little haze of 
heat betwixt us that obscures her: but we shall be seeing her 
presently.’ 

I left her leaning over the bulwarks and joined Pipes, who 
had been speaking to the man at the wheel, and was now 
bowling about the deck in short circuits and with an air full of 
anxiety. 

‘It'll be a regular sea-fog, Mr. Aubyn,’ he muttered, evidently 
wishful to sink his tones out of the girl’s hearing; ‘d’ye notice 
how fast it grows and whitens east’ards? I’ve known strong winds 
to follow those appearances.’ 

‘The blue haze seems far advanced beyond the wreck,’ said I; 
‘you may see that by the curve in the water. Perhaps the boats 
are in the thick of it, rowing with all their might. They may 
emerge at any moment. Have they a compass with them?’ 

‘No, sir. There’s the pity of it, Mr. Aubyn. Great Lord, 
what a mess to happen suddenly ! Where were Mr. Bird’s and Mr. 
Semple’s eyes, damn them!’ he cried in his excitement ; ‘if we can 
see the thickness all this way off, couldn’t they have seen it long 
ago and returned? What’ll they be doing ? down in the cabin of 
the vessel, I dare say, laughing or smoking; the men overhauling 
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the wreck for findings, and the fellows in charge of the boats 
asleep, or seeing nothing owing tothe hull standing between them 
and the weather. And, if Mr. Bird comes up and misses this ship 
and notices the fog, how will his seamanship advise him, eh ? 
Will he shove off and take his chance of finding us by groping, 
reckoning on us being becalmed, and by so doing miss us, and 
maybe perish with the rest of ’em, or will he stick to the wreck 
and trust to us beating up to her or heaving-to for clear weather ? 
Damn them!’ he repeated, bringing the glass away from his face 
and flinging it down and clenching his fist; ‘,where are their eyes 
that they should have let such a job as ¢his surprise them ?’ 

All the time he spoke the blue haze was advancing dimming 
the sky higher and higher as it approached, whilst behind it the 
white vapour had lifted till it resembled an immensely long, low, 
snow-covered coast with a good rise in the north-east and shelving 
down into a mere filmy glittering tremble in the south. It 
seemed to be shoving the more transparent haze, the tremulous 
azure mistiness, in advance of it, but one knew there must be wind 
behind to account for the rapid progress of the wondrous length of 
vapour which the white rays of the sun made so bright that the 
effect of it behind the haze and against the languishing blue was 
ghastly, though the sense of the peril of those on the wreck it 
gave to one no doubt helped to make it so. Miss Inglefield came 
and stood close to me, but without speaking a word. Now and 
then she’d raise her eyes to my face with a sort of imploring look 
in them, but there must have been that in mine which kept her 
silent. She must have felt that she could see with her own sight 
all that I could explain, and that the rest would be mere words. 

Gradually, and yet with a certain subtle swiftness, too, the 
haze closed around us, and the brightness faded off the sea on the 
other side and the horizon became a part of the blue dimness, 
The solid body of the white fog was now not above a mile off, and 
I peered through a telescope along the base of it till my eyes 
ached, but there was no sign of the boats. It was a wonderful 
sight to mark the vaporous mass that seemed to be about a mile 
high with a hornlike trend to the southwards of about half 
that altitude sliding like a wall over the burnished faint blue 
surface, with the swell heaving into it and disappearing as a 
slate vanishes when hove edgewise into a mound of snow, as 
though its opacity were actually solid and held the wind that 
impelled it at bay behind. The sun’s fiery mass stared with 
shorn beams through the haze, and its light upon the water 
was now a swimming, rusty lustre with a dirty appearance in 
the blue of the sea such as you may see in a well-used harbour. 
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There were only three seamen left in the ship; one was at the 
wheel, and the other two, the Finn and Eye, were on the forecastle 
gazing at the approaching mist. Pipes put his head into the 
skylight and roared to the steward and his mate to come on deck ; 
and then said to me—‘ Mr. Aubyn, can you steer, sir?’ 

‘It’s many years since I grasped a wheel,’ I replied; * but I'll 
do my best, captain.’ 

‘Then for God’s sake, Mr. Aubyn, go and relieve that man 
there,’ cried the poor old fellow. *‘ Why we have but six men to pull 
and haul, and of them three aren’t sailors and are useless aloft!’ 

I immediately went to the wheel, Miss Inglefield following me 
and standing by my side full in the sunshine, that spite of it sifting 
through the haze had still a fierce fang. However, in a few 
minutes it would be blotted out by the fog. The man I had re- 
lieved was an able seaman named Nipper; he jumped forwards to 
help the others to whom Pipes had roared out an order to brace 
the yards round to the fog that was coming down upon us on the 
port beam. The studding-sail booms were out, but the studding- 
sails had been long before hauled down and consequently there 
was nothing to do for the moment but to round in the braces and 
get the jib sheets over. The steward, his mate, and the cook 
helped, whilst Pipes flung the braces off the pins and let them go; 
repeatedly encouraging the fellows by crying out, ‘It’s all right, my 
lads. We'll pick’em up tidily enough. Two or three boards ‘Il do 
it. This here thickness is a tropical smother that goes as fast as 
it comes. Haul, boys! So—well the top-gallant yard. Jump 
now and stand by the royal halliards till we see what’s behind this 
whiteness.’ 

As he spoke the fog boiled up against the ship’s side, and ina 
breath sea, sun, and sky vanished; the masts disappeared as 
though sawn off under the tops; past the foremast it was all white 
vapour, the forecastle clean hidden, and at the same moment one 
felt the wind, and saw the crystal snow-like dust of the mist 
blowing along horizontally, and left the ship heeling to the 
draught of air though without an inch of way upon her as yet. 

‘Let go the royal halliards fore and aft!’ shouted Pipes. 
‘Get the sails clewed up, my lads, and furled as fast as you 
can. Mr. Aubyn, how does the ship head ?’ 

‘South-west by south,’ I replied. 

He came rolling up to the wheel and exclaimed, ‘She'll lie 
closer than that. Those lee braces want dragging upon.’ With 
wonderful activity for a man of his age, he seized hold of a little 
tackle called the ‘ jigger,’ clapped it on to the lee main brace, mean- 
while shouting to the cook and the stewards to lend him a hand. 
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In this fashion the four of them managed to bring the yards well 
against the lee rigging, whilst the three seamen were aloft stow- 
ing the royals. As for me, though, as I had told Pipes, it was 
years and years since I had felt such a thing as the spoke of a 
wheel in my hands, yet I found no difficulty in luffing the ship 
till I had got the weather leech of the main-topgallant sail 
shivering, and then letting her slide steady along with that 
tremble in the upper canvas. It was only at rare intervals I could 
see as high as that sail, when the fog would thin to a sudden rush 
of air, but as often as it opened out I found I was holding the 
vessel as she should go. But it was a bewildering, fearful time. 
It was not only the fog, that was like blinding a man, nor the 
freshening gusts of air—which every time they increased the heel 
of the ship made one start to think of the fewness of the crew— 
there was always the haunting, distracting fear that the mates, on 
perceiving the fog rolling down, und dreading to lose us, had 
made haste to get away from the wreck, and had been overtaken 
by the vapour. It was terrible to reflect upon those boats losing 
the wreck and losing us too, rowing aimlessly about in this white 
blindness, with scarce a day’s allowance of water amongst them, 
and nothing to eat and the night coming on, for it was already 
long past three o’clock. ‘Great God!’ I thought, ‘ how easily a 
merry-hearted adventure becomes a dreadful tragedy!’ I could 
scarcely bear to meet the glance of the girl standing beside me. 
I had seen her shiver when the vapour closed upon us, and when 
she looked into the dense, steam-like smother, deep in the heart 
of which her parents were, and our friends and the seamen, and I 
had marked the lustrous fear in her blue eyes melt into a swim- 
ming when she drew closer to my side by a step, and asked in a 
low broken voice if I thought we should be able to find her father 
and mother and the Edwardses. I answered as cheerfully and 
heartily as I could, but I can tell you there is nothing in 
language to express the heart-subduing, ominous feeling excited 
by the freshening moans of the wind blowing out of the thickness 
across our decks, and the rippling and washing noise of water as 
the ship with sloping spars gathered way upon the smooth surface, 
and by the impenetrable vapour which made one think that the 
sun would never again shine, and the blue ocean never more show 
her bright bosom. 
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Cuarter XXVIII. 


WE LOSE SIGHT OF THE WRECK, 


Or all dense fogs I had never seen the like of the one that had 
come upon us. The glare of the tropical sun striking down into 
it whitened the vapour till it was like solid folds of foam blowing 
over us. Now and again a cable’s length of flaw would give us a 
glimpse of the steel-like water flowing, as it might be, in a gulley ; 
or it would grow thin aloft to the trucks, and show the black. 
royal yards up there with the canvas rolled up on them; but ina 
breath whatever had been made visible in this way would be 
smothered up again, and past twenty or thirty feet of deck, and 
above the same height of mast, the eye would turn blind against 
the gleaming, bewildering, unsubstantial mass of speeding stuff. 

It appeared to thicken with the freshening of the wind. 
Pipes came aft hurriedly and took a look at the compass, and 
then sung out for the fore- and mizzen-topgallant halliards to be 
let go, and the sails clewed up and furled. The men worked 
briskly ; they were frightened by this strange and menacing thing 
that had fallen so suddenly upon us, and the Finn trotted with 
some alacrity up the mizzen shrouds, to hand the topgallantsail 
which he was well able to manage alone, whilst Nipper and Eye 
climbed to the fore. I begged Miss Agnes to go below out of the 
damp of the fog, but she said no, she would rather remain by my 
side; the loneliness of the cabin would be terrible to her; so I 
asked Pipes to bring a chair to her, which he did, and then 
stationed himself to leeward of me, where our talk would not be 
audible to her. 

‘Sorry to keep you standing here, sir,’ he said, ‘but the cook 
and stewards aren’t to be trusted at the helm, and I want the 
others to shorten sail whilst the wind keeps light.’ 

‘Do you expect more wind ?’ 

‘I do, Mr. Aubyn, from the circumstance of its beginning in 
this fashion.’ 

‘What’s your scheme ?’ 

‘To make a two-mile board on this tack, then sail two mile on 
the starboard tack, and heave-to with a prayer to God that this 
muck ’11 pass before the darkness falls.’ 

He pulled off his cap and wiped his forehead with a glance at 
me full of dejection and anxiety. 

‘Captain Pipes, is there any chance of our losing sight of the 
wreck ?’ said Miss Inglefield in her low delicate voice. ‘Do not 
fear to tell me the truth. I would rather know the worst.’ 
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‘T’ll speak the real truth, miss, and nothing but it,’ he replied, 
forcing heart into his tones. ‘Was the weather to clear at this 
moment we'd see the wreck and our friends away out yonder, a 
mile or two off. So we know where they are, anyhow. We shall 
presently put the ship round and head for them, and wait, maybe 
no further off than half a mile from ’em, for this stuff to blow 
away, and they'll come aboard an’ it’ll be all right again. Thats 
the truth, Miss Inglefield. Keep your spirits up; there’s nothing i 
to worry over yet.’ 

She could have asked many questions, submitted abundant 
‘ifs’ and ‘supposes’; but she saw as well as I the anxiety in poor 
Pipes’ face, and so contented herself with a sad smile of thanks for 
his answer, and held her peace. I admired this touch in her 
vastly, the more so, because her timid nature would have led me 
to suppose that in a sudden and grave trouble of this kind she 
would have shown herself full of terror and distracted us by wild 
inquiries. 

The men came down from aloft, and they and the ‘ idlers’ 
stood in a group near the mainmast waiting for the next order. 
The wind had gathered weight enough now to heel the ship to the 
extent of a couple of strakes, and she was throwing out the foam 
to leeward handsomely, despite the way in which I held her 
jammed against the breeze. Yet this freshening did not produce 
the least sensible impression on the fog. It increased the velocity 
of the driving clouds of crystals, and it broke an opening here 
and there now and then; but the stuff lay as thick on the sea as 
if it were a motionless body, and pressed round the vessel so closely 
that a biscuit thrown overboard would have vanished after it 
had left the hand a dozen feet. Pipes stood by my side waiting 
till we should have measured the distance he proposed to traverse. 

‘You steer well,’ he said approvingly. ‘Tis a lucky job you 
know the use of the wheel. But what a mess to be in: what a 
mess on a sudden!’ he ejaculated in a hoarse whisper, with a 
glance past me at Miss Inglefield. 

‘I only hope,’ said I, ‘they will have had the good sense to 
keep on board the wreck.’ 

‘Oh, they'll have done that—they’ll have done that. There’d 
have been some signs of ’em had they quitted her afore the 
smother rolled down.’ 

‘But, suppose she should be sinking—draining in the water, 
captain—and her pumps disabled ?’ 

‘For God’s sake, Mr. Aubyn, don’t let’s suppose, sir. If that’s 
her situation, she'll keep afloat till we’ve taken them off.’ 
He went to the side and looked over at the" white water swirl- 
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ing past. Suddenly the wind dropped, failed utterly, and the ship 
swang to a level keel with a loud rattle of her sails against the 
masts that thundered down out of the blankness like an explosion 
of guns hidden in their own smoke. 

‘ Let go the main-tor’ gallant halliards!’ roared Pipes. ‘Stand 
by the topsail halliards!’ 

Right ahead one heard a kind of dim confused rushing sound, 
like the seething of summer breakers on a shore striking the ear 
of a listener standing on the summit of a cliff. 

‘Hard up the helm, Mr. Aubyn; hard up the helm, sir!’ 
shouted Pipes. 

I spun the wheel over as fast as I could ply the spokes; but 
in a bound a sudden strong rush of wind coming sheer over the 
bows flattened the canvas hard aback, and blew the mist aft in 
smothering clouds, for all the world like bursts of steam from 
innumerable exploded boilers. 

‘Square away the after yards!’ roared Pipes in his hurricane 
voice. ‘Keep your helm as you have it, Mr. Aubyn!’ and in an 
instant he and the six men were springing about the decks letting 
go and hauling like madmen. The ship had good way upon her, 
and paid off rapidly with the spanker sheet gone and the sail 
hurriedly brailed in and the after yards square. But this new and 
unexpected blast had an edge of real spite in it; the ship as she 
spun round heeled till you heard the water sobbing in the lee 
scupper-holes, and when the weather forebraces had been let go 
and the head sails filled upon, why, she swept away like a race- 
horse through the thickness that was now taking a greyish tint, 
chased on her quarter by little waves with heads of hissing foam, 
like young serpents, nimbly coiling within the heave of a rope’s 
end, out of the fog that stood upon the sea. 

‘ Man the outer jib downhaul!’ bawled Pipes. ‘ Let the three 
seamen attend to that. Never mind about furling the sail yet. 
Cook—steward—clew up the maintop gallant sail; there are the 
clewlines made fast to that pin there! Let go the sheets first, 
you fools! Smartly now! How’s her head, Mr. Aubyn?’ 

‘ West by south,’ I shouted. 

I thought the poor old fellow would have dashed his cap to 
the deck from the sudden wild convulsive jerk he gave his arms. 
He rushed up to the binnacle, stared at it, and muttered as though 
he spoke with his teeth clenched, ‘ Yes, everything’s against us! 
Here we are flying from the wreck at ten miles an hour! and no 
hands to heave the ship to whilst the others are saving her 
spars !” 

The strength of the wind had thinned the fog and the sea lay 
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exposed to about half a mile around, bnt the flying mist gave the 
running water a confused, blurred appearance ; whilst beyond it 
was still all a mere driving smother, but with the glistening 
whiteness gone out of it, hence I suspected that we should find 
clouds rolling overhead when it grew clear enough to see the sky. 
The breeze raised a sharp and shrill whistling and singing aloft, 
which was made almost confusing by the flapping of the topgallant 
sail swelling and thundering in the grip of the clewlines and bunt- 
lines, and by the slatting of the jib as it was hauled down, and by 
the pouring and seething of the foam which the ship’s swift passage 
over the still smooth ocean, forced by the posture of her yards to 
hold her wind still well abaft the beam, was sending in white 
masses along her sides. Every fathom we now measured left the 
wreck farther astern, and this thought, one could see, put a sort of 
frenzy into poor old Pipes, who ran forward yelling to the men to 
bear a hand with the jib; but whether the fellows were wearied 
or growing sulky, they did not hurry themselves; and we had 
been bowling into the westwards at between eight and ten knots 
an hour for many minutes before Pipes was able to shout out to 
me to put the helm down. 

How those few men contrived it I am sure I do not know. 
Engrossed as I was in watching the ship in order to steady the 
helm when she came to, I yet somehow made shift to notice what 
I have related and likewise the sullen movement and behaviour 
of the Finn, which, added to the incapacity of the cook and the 
stewards, rendered that business of getting the vessel round a 
wonder to me. When the braces were belayed, two hands went 
on the jibboom to stow the jib, and the cook, after a prolonged 
look, said he was willing to try his hand at helping Nipper to roll 
up the topgallant sail. We were now close hauled on the star- 
board tack, our head to the north of east, and the ship, beginning 
to pitch a little to the seas which the weight of the wind had set 
running at her weather bow, crunched slowly through the water 
whose horizon was scarce of the diameter of a mile. There was a 
windy look about the thickness and the pale green of the surges 
snapping out from the base of the grey and darkening stuff and 
the hard pearlish grey of what stood for the sky over our mastheads 
that filled me with anxiety, though I tried to cheer myself up 
by reflecting that we were not in stormy latitudes, and that it 
was the mist and the confusion it made of the small weltering 
circle of ocean that was visible to us which gave a foul-weather 
look to the picture. 

All this while Miss Agnes remained seated close to the wheel, 
never addressing me, for fear, as I could pretty well guess, of 
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taking my attention from my work. I’d turn and meet her sad, 
plaintive, anxious eyes now and again, and give her an encourag- 
ing smile; but I never looked at her without thinking of our 
absent friends, the dread they’d be feeling, the growing horror 
in them as they cast their glances from right to left into the mist 
and witnessed no shadow to betoken our ship at hand. Oh, I tell 
you, it cut into one’s heart to think of one’s companions, of people 
one had lived familiarly with for weeks, of associates whose kind- 
ness and hospitality and the brightest side of their character only 
one could recall at such a time as that, in the fearful situation in 
which Mr. Edwards and his party and our seamen had been placed. 
If they were on the wreck, and I could not but suppose that 
Pipes was right in holding that the mates had stuck to the hull, 
it was no hard task to figure their dismayed faces, Mrs. Inglefield 
terror-stricken and giving herself up as lost, the Colonel raging, 
Hornby half-stupefied with the suddenness of the thing, Edwards 
grasping his daughter’s hand and striving to reassure her, and she 
—why, I'd feel my fingers stiffening into iron upon the spokes of 
the wheel as I thought of her and saw in my mind’s eye her noble 
figure and her wonderful eyes borrowing a wilder light from their 
contrast with her white face as she glanced along the deck of the 
dismasted wreck, and noted the ruin and the litter which would 
give a fearful significance to the wash of every surge, to the moan 
of every gust, of wind at a moment like that ; and then with her 
brows shaded by her hand from the careering damp of the fog, 
sending her febrile glances into the thickness, first here, then 
there, to dry her eyes at last with a shudder and a spasm of the 
mouth as she’d tighten her hold of her father’s hand. 

Once I said to myself, ‘ Would to God I were with her—to 
share her danger and help her to the extent possible to a man 
rendered determined and desperate in his resolution to preserve 
the life of a noble and precious and beautiful woman!’ But 
turning and looking at Miss Inglefield, and meeting yet again the 
melancholy sweet appealing gaze of her girlish blue eyes, I felt 
conscience-stricken, and though Heaven knows I desire to extin- 
guish all cheap poetical sentiment out of this hard tale of disaster, 
I give you my word I exaggerate nothing when I say my heart 
went with a kind of yearning towards the lonely girl, sitting 
bravely silent, and watching me as though for a season I was the 
only friend she had in the world, and I was almost startled to feel 
that I was doing something within me, something unimagined 
within me, a wrong in desiring to be with Miss Edwards rather 
than with this gentle, patient, sad-eyed, pretty Agnes. 

It was now half-past four o’clock. The wind was a strong 
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breeze, and lying close up as she was, the ‘Silver Sea,’ under 
whole topsails, foresail, spanker, two staysails, and the inner jib, 
was carrying all the canvas she needed. When the hands came 
down from aloft, Pipes sent the Finn to the wheel to relieve me, 
and told the cook to get the men’s supper ready for them, and 
to furnish the cabin with any kind of dinner he could make out. 
He then walked to the binnacle and took a long, long look in the 
direction where he might suppose the wreck lay, but there was 
nothing more to see than the clouds of haze which appeared a 
stationary mass on the near horizon, though one knew they were 
whirling along with the speed of the wind, and the seas swelling 
into sulky shapes and rolling into foam, and seeming twice as big 
as they were because of the nearness of the misty circle they broke 
coiling out of. 

‘The fog seems to be thinning out a bit, don’t you think, 
captain?’ I exclaimed, as he stepped up to Miss Inglefield and 
me. 

‘Well, I can’t say it does to my sight, sir,’ he replied. 

‘Are we steering for the wreck?’ asked Miss Agnes, whose 
eyes had come to mine with a staring, startled look in them when 
Pipes made that answer. 

‘We are heading that way, miss,’ he answered. ‘ We’re not 
going for her as the crow flies, but we’re so sailing as to bring the 
place were she’s lying nearer and nearer, ready to sight her and 
lay to for the boats the instant the sea opens out a trifle.’ 

She glanced at me as if seeking confirmation of this, and I 
nodded my head with a smile. 

‘Now, Miss Inglefield,’ said I, ‘ this atmosphere is just a warm 
bath, and as wetting as one, and you've faced it long enough. 
Let me take you below. Do you know the curl is clean gone out 
of your feather, and your dress is so damp that Mrs. Inglefield 
will be angry with me for neglecting you when she comes on 
board and finds you wearing it.’ 

And so saying, and telling Pipes to call me if he wanted any 
help I was capable of giving, I took her hand and led her down 
into the cabin. She went at once to her berth; but I stood some 
moments oppressed with an emotion that rendered my breathing 
short and difficult when I gazed around me at the deserted 
interior. What had happened was more to be realised here than 
on deck, for you saw a dozen signs of the people, as if they were 
close by: a pipe-case, a novel lying open, a fan forgotten or 
thrown down in a hurry, a work-basket, a light overcoat. I tried 
to lighten my spirits by reflecting that we were still close to the 
wreck, that the weather might clear at any moment, that the 
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whole party might be safely aboard again before sundown. It 
would not do; my dejection was too strong; there was a some- 
thing, too, in the feel of the ship’s increasing pitching, and in the 
growing heel of her, and in the sound of the stormy humming 
outside that made me fear we were going to have a taste of coarse 
weather, and no-seaman as I was, yet I was sailor enough to guess 
that if it should come on to blow, short-handed as we were, we 
should be carried clean out of all reckoning of the wreck, in which 
case our unhappy friends bade fair to starve to death if they were 
not drowned by the hull which could make no stand against a sea, 
and which, for all we could imagine, might be already half full of 
water. , - 

I went into my cabin, and opening a volume of sailing direc- 
tions for the two Atlantic oceans, passed some time in considering 
what the two mates would be able to do should we miss the wreck. 
Ascension Island was a long way off, and it would be better worth 
their while to try for the Brazilian coast, though, to be sure, there 
was Fernando Noronha where, should they be able to reach it, 
they might obtain help. But the boats were without sails or 
masts; their stock of water was extremely slender, and they 
were without provisions. Would they find food and fresh water 
on the wreck? But such speculations were half-maddening and 
could do no good, and tossing the volume into my bunk, I entered 
the saloon. 

The steward was in a half-hearted way preparing the aftermost 
table for the meal which we were to call dinner. The ship was 
now leaning heavily from the wind and beginning to plunge in 
earnest. Miss Inglefield was still in her cabin, and I went on 
deck and found Pipes standing near the wheel, the Finn at the 
helm. The two sailors were below getting their supper, and all 
forward the ship had a most deserted, melancholy appearance. 
The fog, speaking of it as the white folds which had closed round 
us, was gone, but the horizon was as thick as dirt, with a faint 
reddish tinge everywhere from the hidden sun, that gave the deep 
a forbidding aspect ; the sea had risen fast; the surges were not 
yet indeed heavy, but they rolled in quick and strong processions, 
and the dark-green hollows were laced with foam, whilst the 
melting heads of them showed with a wild distinctness against the 
grey background, the bleakness of which to the eye was not to be 
neutralised by the warmth of the wind. .The sky was plain to us, 
but there was not a streak of blue in it; the drift-like haze over 
the sea-line seemed to be flying aloft too, and it was all ash-colour 
up there, a wide and dreary expanse, with a deepening of hue in 
places, as though the form of a cloud, more sombre than the rest, 
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were glooming through the cheerless, monotonous, faintly red- 
tinged dimness. 

‘Do you see any signs of the wreck, captain?’ I asked, 
noticing a bitter anxious expression in his honest square face, as 
he turned to me. 

‘Not a vestige, Mr. Aubyn. How is it likely? the fog’s blown 
away, but the weather’s come on as thick as ever I saw it in a 
January gale in the English Channel. We must *bout ship again 
in twenty minutes,’ he exclaimed, pulling out his watch; ‘and 
after a short leg we'd better heave-to, I fancy,’ looking at me with 
an air of uncertainty that was melancholy assurance of a deeply 
troubled mind. ‘What’ll Mr. Hornby think? what’ll they all 
think ? that we’ve left ’em to their fate ?’ 

‘No, Pipes; no, man; the mates are with them to explain, 
even if they are unable to judge for themselves.’ 

‘ Aye, but they’ll be saying why did Pipes let us leave the ship? 
how was it he couldn’t tell that there was a thickness coming 
along with a strong breeze of wind behind it? How? I can’t 
answer. “T'was all blueness and calmness to my eyes, Mr. Aubyn, 
with a promise of lasting, too,’ he continued in a broken voice; 
‘and the glass was as steady as a ship high and dry ashore.’ 

‘Come, come,’ said I, ‘ we'll be having them with us again 
before long.’ 

He answered with a dreary glance to windward. 

‘You think it better to heave-to than working away in the 
direction of the wreck ?’ 

‘Aye, but where is she? Single bearings are no good after 
you’ve been dodging about; and in such weather as this, a mile 
wrong may end in fifty. Do you observe how the wind 
strengthens? and see our leeway, sir. The chop brought the 
wind dead on end. No, no, anotker leg and then we'll heave-to. 
She’s bound to be in sight if it was clear; but this here scraping 
and mucking about may end in our going to wind’ard of her and 
ratching out of sight of her astarn under the impression she’s 
ahead somewhere.’ 

One could see it was settling down into a fair steady blow with 
a thick horizon, and a threat of drift in the long tossing plunges 
of the surges. The wind was pretty well in the right quarter for 
the south-east Trades; but it was not that, whatever else the 
breeze might prove, as was plain enough from the gusty character 
of it and the dirty look of the sky, that, with the reddish tinge of 
sunset fading out of it, was getting to wear a sort of dingy brown, 
like the smoke from a long smouldering wick. It never rains but 
it pours; and bad as it was that our friends should be adrift and 
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helpless in the hull of a wreck in mid-Atlantic, the matter was 
made ten times worse than need be by the sudden shift of weather, 
this change from cloudless skies and an ocean like melted tin, to a 
strong wind and a pouring green combers and a fogged sea-board 
with a promise of a black night waiting to rise up out of the east. 
Pipes was resolved to heave the ship to, and I have often con- 
sidered since that there was nothing else he could have done. The 
old fellow stood gripping a weather backstay with his square, dismal 
face staring into the wind’s eye, where we reckoned the wreck to 
be, whilst I alongside of him would glance from his moving lips 
to the greyness upon which his gaze rested, and back to our heel- 
ing ship rudely thrusting her bow into the green slants running 
at her and flinging foaming shreds of them over the rail, where 
you'd see them flash like a flight of mackerel athwart the fore- 
castle, with often a clean whisk overboard under the foot of the 
foresail. 

‘ Now, Mr. Aubyn, if you don’t mind relieving the Finn at the 
wheel?’ said Pipes. And when that was done and the seamen and 
stewards and cook ready on deck, I put the helm down, and after 
a bit the ‘Silver Sea’ was on the port tack again and the men 
clewing up all the topsails, for I heard the skipper tell them that 
he meant to heave-to under nothing but the lee clew of the lower 
main topsail, for he had no notion of making an inch more of 
drifting than he could help. There was enough work to keep the 
men aloft for a long spell. The cook assisted, and the steward 
went on to the foretopsail yard; but his German mate turned 
white when Pipes sang out to him to jump aloft; he skulked 
away behind the pumps, and I believe would not have got into 
the rigging even with a pistol at his head. Could the fellow have 
steered I’d have helped the men on the yards with pleasure, for I 
had not forgotten how to pass a gasket and the pressure of a foot- 
rope would have been no new sensation to my boots. Nor could 
Pipes relieve me at the helm as somebody was wanted on deck to 
attend to the demands the men would sing down; so that before 
the last bit of canvas had been rolled up the night had come along 
dark as the inside of a sack, the breeze had freshened into a strong 
wind and all that could be seen was the heads of surges melting 
into pale fire as they broke. 

It was not until the binnacle lamp had been lighted and my 
place taken by the ordinary seaman named Eye, that I remem- 
bered how two or three hours before the steward had been 
ordered to get a meal ready for us in the cabin; and the thought 
of this brought Miss Inglefield into my head. The cabin was 
pitch dark. I ran up the companion ladder and bawled for the 
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German steward, and on his arriving I ordered him to light the 
cabin lamps at once, asking him what he meant by loafing about 
on deck when he very well knew that there was a young lady 
below who might be needing his services there ; and, in short, I 
gave him a hearty wigging, for I had been extremely disgusted by 
his slinking and cowardly behaviour when Pipes had asked him to 
jump aloft, and, between ourselves, I may add Germans are a 
people I never had any great love for. I waited whilst the fellow 
went in search of a box of lucifer matches, and I may tell you that 
the darkness and the straining and groaning of the invisible 
interior gave an edge to my thoughts of the people upon the 
wreck, away out on the desolate sea, that was as bad as thinking 
of them as drowned. After a bit the German lighted one of the 
lamps, and the first thing I saw by it was Miss Agnes seated right 
aft against the rudder-trunk. I went to her hastily. She was 
dressed as if ready to go on deck, and though she changed her 
posture when she saw me, her first attitude was full of a sort of 
wild, listening expectancy to which her glistening eyes that looked 
dark enough under the brim of her hat and from the contrast of her 
death-like white face gave a theatrical character. She smiled and 
then broke into a half-sobbing laugh as she stood up with her 
hand extended crying, ‘Oh, I am so glad you have come!’ 

‘But why have you remained below, alone in the darkness 
here ? why did you not join me on deck?’ I exclaimed, holding 
her little hand for the mere comfort I felt my grasp would give 
her. 

‘ You wished me to go below, and I was afraid if I went on 
deck you would think me in the way,’ she answered. She withdrew 
her hand and came round the table to my side and asked me if 
the wreck were in sight. 

‘Why, no,’ said I. ‘It is now night-time, you know, and it 
is too dark to see the wreck even were she close to us. But she is 
not far off, and it is Captain Pipes’ intention to lie-to until day- 
break, when we shall be able to see her. Hark! do you hear 
that ?’ I exclaimed, as a faint report that produced a blue glare, 
which had shone dully for a breath upon the skylight glass, reached 
our ears. ‘ It’s the first of the rockets Pipes, I expect, means to 
keep firing at intervals during the night to let our friends know 
we are wide awake and on the look-out for them.’ 

This was but small comfort to offer the poor girl; but what 
more had I to give? She shivered and glanced at the cabin 
lamps and then along the lonesome heaving interior, and said 
something in so low a voice that I had to bend my ear close to 
her mouth to hear her. 
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‘They will have to remain in the wreck all night ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied. 

‘How will they manage? Will they find shelter 2’ 

‘ Oh, there is sure to be shelter,’ said I. ‘ The vessel was what 
sailors call light, and, therefore, even if she had a little water in 
her hold, her cabins would be dry; and though, to be sure, they'll 
miss their beds here and the comforts of the “ Silver Sea,” yet for 
one night, you know—it’ll be a sharp but not a dangerous expe- 
rience, giving us enough to talk about till we reach home.’ 

The steward had by this time placed some cold meat on the 
table, which, with a cup of tea, was to furnish us with a meal in 
lieu of the ordinary dinner. I had as little appetite as Miss 
Agnes; but we took our seats nevertheless, and presently Pipes 
came below quietly, and sat down looking pale and worried to 
death. 

‘I have left Nipper to keep a look-out,’ said he; ‘ though the 
ship wants but little tending ;’ and I noticed his eyes take a scared 
expression as he ran them along the cabin, as though he, like my- 
self, better realised what had happened below than on deck. 

‘You'll continue firing rockets all night, captain ?’ said I. 

‘All night, sir, at regular intervals. There’s a good pile of 
them left.’ 

‘Will they see the lights from the wreck?’ asked Miss Ingle- 
field. 

‘No doubt of it, miss, no doubt of it,’ he replied, heartening 
his voice. ‘What should hinder them? They’re not fur off. 
It'll keep their spirits up; and, you know, miss, there are sailors 
enough among them to explain to the ladies and gentlemen why 
it is we don’t sail close and take ’em off, dark though it be. 
They'll do, they'll do,’ he continued, talking at her with his square 
jaded face turned to me. ‘This time to-morrow, please God, we'll 
all be weary of recounting this here adventure. It’s a bit ofa 
trial to them as well as to us whilst it lasts. But Lord love ye! 
the sea’s made up of circumstances after this here pattern, eh, Mr. 
Aubyn? It ’ud be reckoned more of what I might call a galli- 
wanting lark than anything else by sailors, you know; though, of 
course, those who are not seafaring persons amongst them out 
there,’ with a toss of his head to windward, ‘ might naturally wish 
for more pleasant diversions.’ 

But talk as he would and talk as I would, one could see that 
the sense of the quiet, timid girl pierced through our forced easi- 
ness and struck deep into the anxiety that lay behind. I'd never 
glance at her without fancying from the way she would cast her 
gaze up at the skylight, and her eager listening to every gust of 
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wind booming as it swept past the companion, and her manner of 
starting to every deeper note echoed into the heart of the ship by 
a wilder plunge than usual, or a stormier rush of seething waters 
under the quarter, that she knew the posture of matters as 
thoroughly as we ourselves did. Yet she’d give us a wistful smile 
of thanks now and then for anything reassuring we said; and I 
see her now, making pretend to eat and drink, looking first at me 
and then at Pipes from under her hat, with eyes so sad it was 
wonderful the trouble in them did not melt into tears; and I also 
see that cabin with a shadow in it the lamps could not lighten, its 
emptiness accentuated by the three of us sitting at a table that 
had heretofore been well-filled, and I hear the creaking and strain- 
ing in the empty berths, the crying of the wind sweeping between 
the masts, the showering of spray forward, the throb of the rudder 
in its trunk, and the grinding of the wheel-chains suddenly wrung 
by the swoop of the stern into a hollow. 

How was it going to end, I thought? Here was a stormy 
night set in, the wreck God knows where already, for our drift 
was bound to be two feet to her one, many hours of darkness 
before us, and nothing to be done but keep the ship hove-to under 
a shred of canvas for the want of hands to work her. How was it 
going toend? If the dawn broke and showed us no sign of the 
wreck, it was a thousand to one that we had lost her for good and 
all: for we might sweep the sea and pass within a few miles of her 
and yet miss her, whilst a calm would leave us helpless: and 
what then would be the fate of those on board of her, if their 
rescue should be delayed by some passing vessel? For who was to 
know in what condition the wreck was and what provisions and 
water were in her, if any there were at all, for the maintenance 
of the fifteen souls who now formed that maimed and mastless and 
abandoned fabric’s company ? 


(Zo be continued.) 
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BrovuGut up in the glorious and wild forest-shades of Warwick- 
shire, and accustomed from his early boyhood to wander amidst 
scented meadows and wooded lanes, who can wonder that the deep 
thoughtful mind of Shakespeare found a sympathetic influence in 
the rich beauties of his native scenery?! Thus, as Mr. Ruskin 
remarks, the quietude of the poet’s early intercourse with nature 
contributed in no slight measure to the perfection of mental power 
disclosed so marvellously at a riper age. Indeed, if it had not 
been for that country home at Stratford—whereby his remarkable 
powers of intuition were, day by day, unconsciously deepening his 
inborn taste for every form of zsthetic loveliness as portrayed in 
nature’s handiworks—we should probably never have been charmed 
with those delicate and exquisite illustrations of rural life which 
are some of the sweetest and happiest masterpieces of Shakespeare’s 
Grand and vigorous, in truth, as may be his repre- 
sentations of historical events with their necessary surroundings 
of gorgeous courts and embattled plains, yet these lack the real 
artistic grace and beauty of repose which may be considered the 
monopoly of the fields and woods. What, for instance, can be 
more thoroughly charming than those highly picturesque scenes 
in the idyllic play of ‘As You Like It,’ where, in the wild wood 
of the forest of Arden—away from conventional courts and camps 
—we are introduced to a life ‘exempt from public haunt’? It is 
here that Shakespeare, with peculiar skill and grace, has allowed 
the full force of his imagination to picture with realistic art a re- 
freshing and wholly peaceful forest scene where, happily, little is 
known of ‘ the deep passion and sorrow of the world.’? It is rather 
a forest of enchantment where lions and palms and serpents grow ; 
possessed,® too, of a ‘flora and fauna that flourish in spite of 
physical geographers.’ Nor is this all; for, as Schlegel further 
remarks, ‘ selfishness, envy, and ambition have been left in the 
city behind them; of all the human passions, love alone has found 
an entrance into this sylvan scene, where it dictates the same lan- 
guage to the simple shepherd, and the chivalrous youth, who hangs 
his love ditty to a tree.’ Hence it is that in this secluded nook, 


poetic skill. 


1 See Grindon’s Shakespere Flora, 1883, 17. 

2 Dowden, Shakspere, his Mind and Art, 1880, 81. 

3 Furnivall’s Leopold Shakspere. Preface, lvii. : 

4 See Singer’s Shakespeare, 1875, iii. 2, and As You Like It (187 ), by Rev. C. E. 
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TONGUES IN TREES. 


their life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


Yes, it is here in this ideal Arcadia that ambition is shunned, 
and all are pleased with what they get; for, in the words of the 
song introduced into the Second Act (se. 5):— 


Who doth ambition shun, 

And loves to live i’ the sun, 

Seeking the food he eats, 

And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither. 


In short, those who would seek this tranquil spot must forget 
strife and contention, and live in the ‘contemplation of faith- 
fulness, generosity, and affection,’! recollecting that for turbulent 
citizens, the deer, ‘poor dappled fools,’ are the only native 
burghers. But in this sylvan retreat, ‘shall he see no enemy,’ 
but only frank, outspoken friends. And if it be necessary to 
experience adversity, its lessons shall be seen in the storm and 
sunshine, in ‘ winter and rough weather,’ and in such a manner as 
to make us believe that all adversity has its uses,? aye! its sweet 
ones—adversities— 

That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 

Into so quiet and so sweet a style. 


Such is the forest life of Arden as depicted in the pastoral drama 
of ‘As You Like It,’ and in writing of which Hartley Coleridge so 
tersely speaks :—‘ Nothing can exceed the mastery with which 
Shakespeare, without any obtrusive or undramatic description, 
transports the imagination to the sunny glades and mossy shadows 
of umbrageous Arden. Youhear the song of the birds, the belling 
of the stags, the bleating of the flocks, and a thousand sylvan 
pastoral sounds besides, blent with the soft plaints and pleasant 
ambiguities of the lovers, the sententious satire of Jaques, and the 
courtly fooling of Touchstone, without being told to listen to them. 
Shakespeare does all that the most pictorial dramatist can do, 
without ever sinking the dramatist in the landscape painter.’ 
That this is so is amply evident from even a cursory glance of this 
delicious pastoral, in which the tranquil harmony of the forest, 
with its refreshing breezes, together with the shepherd life and 
scenery, are depicted with such faithful and graceful vividness.* 
Again, another striking feature of these woodland scenes is the 


1 See Grindon’s Shakspere Flora, 18. 
2 See Furnivall’s Leopold Shakspere, \viii. 
8 Sce Watkiss Lloyd’s Essay on As You Like It, 1875, 111-128, 
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impress they bear of being intrinsically true to nature. Thus, as 
Professor Dowden remarks,' ‘ There is an open-air feeling through- 
out the play. The dialogue, as has been observed, catches free- 
dom and freshness from the atmosphere.’ Hence the sunlight 
tempered by forest’ boughs, the murmuring streams, and ‘a care- 
less herd full of the pasture,’ are all in strict keeping with the situa- 
tion, and help to intensify the idea of its being purely an open-air 
one. Indeed, ‘ never is the scene within doors, except when some- 
thing discordant is introduced to heighten as it were the harmony.’ 
It is, in truth, from beginning to end an open-air pastoral comedy; 
and hence the appropriateness of performing it in a locality more 
congenial to its general surroundings than can be found on the 
stage. It was, therefore,a most happy idea to act these forest 
scenes in the grounds of Coombe House, and to allow nature to do 
what otherwise has to be accomplished by scenic effect. Without 
in any way disparaging the great perfection to which most branches 
of histrionic art have, in the present century, been brought, yet 
we venture to assert that, given a suitable locality, the spirit of 
such a play as ‘ As You Like It’ is threefold enhanced by its per- 
formance on the green sward, under the shade of trees, and within 
hearing of the songs of birds, while the sweet perfumes from a 
mingled array of summer flowers make the situation complete. 
But the same effect cannot be gained by the most clever stage 
contrivances; and hence the interests of these open-air perfor- 
mances, which may be said to form a fresh chapter in dramatic 
history. We may note, too, here that the skilful and able manner 
in which they haye been arranged by Mr. E. W. Godwin very 
materially adds to their value; for even the smallest detail has 
been carried out with a conscientious accuracy that can only be 
acquired by an intimate knowledge of the archzological art of the 
subject. There can be no doubt, therefore, that as far as these 
forest scenes are concerned, they coincide very closely with the 
spirit in which they were originally written, and bring before their 
Nineteenth Century audiences, in a mest graphic and forcible 
manner, the old outlaw age of England. Indeed, it is to this 
period that the play goes back ‘ to that same love of country and 
of forest, and of adventure which still sends our men all over the 
world.’* Thus, in reply to the inquiry as to where the Duke is 
living in exile, Charles reports: ‘They say, he is already in the 
forest of Arden, and a many merry men with him ; and there they 
live like the old Robin Hood of England. They say,many young 


1 Shakspere, his Mind and Art, 81. 
2 See C. A. Brown: Shakespearés Autobiographical Poems, p. 288. 
3 Furnivall’s ShaXspere. Preface, lviii. 
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gentlemen flock to him every day; and fleet the time carelessly, 
as they did in the golden world.’ In the open-air entertainment, 
given by Lady Archibald Campbell at Coombe House, it is evident 
that this famous Robin Hood period of chivalry and romance has 
been fully recognised and appreciated ; and every effort made to 
remind us of the time when England was a land of thick and 
stately forests. Occasionally, in the midst of such forests, there 
would be some cool retreat carpeted with fern, and surrounded by 
graceful groups of lofty trees, forming with their overlapping 
branches nature’s most elegant and fairy-like architectural display. 
It was in one of these calm and peaceful spots that Shakespeare 
tells us how the Duke and his followers were wont to meet—like 
Robin Hood and his men of old—the Duke encouraging his 
associates in exile in these words :— 
































Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 

TIath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 


arranged, and without any apparent conventional formality the 

figures in their picturesque attire pass to and fro in the most diver- 

sified succession ; and, to quote Schlegel’s words, ‘We see always 

the shady dark-green landscape in the background, and breathe 

in imagination the fresh air of the forest. The hours are here 

measured by no clocks, no regulated recurrence of duty or toil ; 

they flow on unnumbered in voluntary occupation or fanciful idle- 

ness, One throws himself down | 
| 


: 
So in the grounds of Coombe House sucha scene had been cleverly | 


In this desert inaccessible 
Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 


and indulges in reflections on the changes of fortune, the false- 
hood of the world, and the self-created torments of social life ; 
others make the woods resound with social and festive songs, to the 
accompaniment of their horns.’ It is easy, therefore, to see that 
not only is this performance in perfect harmony with the situation 
where it is acted, but that no amount of stage skill could produce 
the same effect as that witnessed in the grounds of Coombe House. 
But in acountry like our own, where the climate is fickle and the 
weather treacherous, open-air performances of this kind will pro- 
bably never be popular; although they would undoubtedly soon 
become so if we could but borrow the warm settled days of sunny 
southern climes. At the same time, it must not be forgotten that 
our forefathers seem to have encouraged similar entertainments, 
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allusions to which are of frequent occurrence in the literature of 
the past. Thus Henry VIII., when young, took much interest in 
pageantry, and among the shows devised in his honour was one 
exhibited by the officers of his guards, According to Strutt,! as 
many as two hundred of them, clothed in green and headed by 
their captain, who personated Robin Hood, invited the king to see 
in what manner he and his companions lived. The king complied, 
and was escorted into the wood, where ‘an arbour was made with 
green boughs, having a hall or great chamber, and an inner 
chamber, and the whole was covered with flowers and sweet herbs. 
When the company had entered the arbour, Robin Hood excused 
the want of more abundant refreshment, saying to the king, “ Sir, 
we outlaws usually breakfast upon venison, and have no other food 
to offer you.” The king and queen then sat down and were served 
with venison and wine, and after the entertainment they departed.’ 
In the churchwardens’ account for the parish of St. Helen’s, in 
Abingdon, Berkshire, dated 1516, we find the following entry: 
‘ Payde for setting up Robin Hood’s bower, eighteenpence,’ ? that is, 
a bower for the reception and accommodation of the fictitious Robir. 
Hood and hiscompany. Once more: Bishop Latimer, in a sermon 
preached before King Edward VI., relates the subjoined anecdote 
which proves the fondness of the people in his day for open-air per- 
formances:* ‘ Coming,’ says he, ‘ to a certain town on a holiday to 
preach, I found the church door fast locked. I tarried there half 
an hour and more, and at last the key was found, and one of the 
parish comes to me and says, “ Sir, this is a busy day with us, we 
cannot hear you; it is Robin Hood’s day; the parish are gone 
abroad to gather for Robin Hood, [ pray you let them not.”’+ 
Then there were the companies of strolling players who travelled 
about the country, representing plays wherever they could obtain 
adequate reward.? Sometimes these were performed in the halls 
of corporations, but more commonly in the yards of inns or in the 
open air. But, without entering further into the history of these 
various entertainments as conducted in olden times, it may be 
noted that, lacking oftentimes the elaborate adjuncts of modern 
shows and plays, they were inexpensive in their preparations, and 
without much delay could, if occasion offered, be performed on the 
village green to a rustic audience. At a time, too, when the 
modern playhouse was a thing aimost unknown to the majority of 
Englishmen, it can be imagined how great a sensation such dra- 

1 Sports and Pastimes, 1876, 459-60. 

2 See Archeologia, i. 11. 

8 Latimer’s Sermons, 1589, quoted by Strutt. 

§ See Kelly's Notices of Leicester, 1865, 63-7. 

5 See Collier’s Annals of the Stage, i. 226, 
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matic performances would naturally cause in a quiet country town. 
Their influence, too, in proportion to their novelty was by no 
means of an ephemeral kind, but left a permanent impress in 
many a neighbourhood. Thus, as Mr. Goadby writes,!‘ Workmen, 
fascinated by their temporary successes, left their trades to engage 
in the romantic life of the strolling player. The Bottoms and 
Snugs, the Snouts and Starvelings, the Flutes and Quinces, 
wandered from place to place, attending weddings, fairs, festivals, 
and revels, to perform such pieces as they had learned. The 
players usually wore their costumes as they journeyed, and many a 
rough rustic wit must have made merry overa tawdry king driving 
a tilted waggon, or a queen squatting on the furniture, or cooking 
a dinner by a roadside fire, or a spangled angel munching brown 
bread in large mouthfuls.’ Such episodes of the domestic and 
social life of our forefathers have an additional interest when their 
memory is so graphically, and with such artistic reality, brought 
before our notice as in the open-air performances at Coombe 
House. 

But reverting again to the forest-scenes in ‘As You Like It,’ 
it must be acknowledged that, apart from their graceful and 
picturesque appearance, a peculiar charm is produced by the free 
and easy manner in which the characters play their respective 
parts. Indeed, it has been aptly observed, there is a breath of 
fresh air about them, and they move about and converse with one 
another without any apparent studied action—the absence of all 
conventional and artificial mannerisms harmonising with the wild 
beauty of the spot where they meet together. In the same way, 
moreover, the picture is equally delightful when we sit and watch 
the fair, bright, impulsive Rosalind, with her rippling pretty 
winning laugh, approaching from the far-off forest glades,? and at 
once making herself the object of all eyes. Truly, Shakespeare’s 
Rosalind, as it has been remarked,* ‘may well take the epithet 
“ heavenly Rosalind ” as a just description, while allowing her all 
earthly charms. There is a great want in her life. She meets 
Orlando—in the beauty and strength cf early manhood—and the 
want is filled by love.” The spirit of this part of the play thus 
admirably expressed by Mr. Furnivall is in no way lost sight of 
at Coombe, but in Rosalind we have personated a type of ‘ bright, 
tender, loyal womanhood ’‘—features, indeed, which gain in force 
from the simplicity of the woodland surroundings. Similarly, 

1 The England of Skakespeare, 159, 

2 See R. Grant White’s sketch of Rosalind in the Zale of the Forest of Arden, in 
the Galaxy for April 1875. 
3 Preface to Shakspere, lvii-viii. 
4 Dowden’s Shakspere, his Mind and Art, 81, 
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too, Orlando is conspicuous for his manliness and grace—a cha- 
racter, by the bye, played with marked success by Lady Archibald 
Campbell. But without entering into further details respecting 
this beautiful pastoral comedy of Shakespeare, it may be confidently 
said that, in a performance conducted in great part by amateurs, 
its poetical rendering has been rarely if ever surpassed ; while the 
music throughout, with its many choruses of foresters, has given 
an additional freshness to this pretty scene. Once more, ‘As You 
Like It’ has generally been a popular comedy from the fact of 
tradition affirming that Shakespeare himself acted Adam—the 
source of the play in almost all points having been taken from 
Lodge’s story of ‘ Rosalynde,’ printed in the years 1590 and 1592. 
It was written, too, immediately after Shakespeare’s great series 
of histories, ending with ‘Henry V., and before he began the 
great series of tragedies. Hence his forest of Arden was a veri- 
table resting-place, in which he sent forth, as Professor Dowden 
says,' his imagination to find repose; occupying the interval by 
producing the graceful and touching story which forms the subject 
of this pastoral play. 


1 Shakspere, his Mind and Art, 76-77. See Watkiss Lloyd's Critical Essay on 
As You Like It, 
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Or all the sciences which have puzzled the sons of man none had such 
an attraction for the learned Professor von Baumgarter. as those which 
relate to psychology and the ill-defined relations between mind 
and matter. A celebrated anatomist, a profound chemist, and one 
of the first physiologists in Europe, it was a relief for him to turn 
from these subjects and to bring his varied knowledge to bear upon 
the study of the soul and the mysterious relationship of spirits. 
At first when as a young man he began to dip into the secrets of 
mesmerism, his mind seemed to be wandering in a strange land 
where all was chaos and darkness, save that here and there some 
great unexplainable and disconnected fact loomed out in front of 
him. As the years passed, however, and as the worthy Professor’s 
stock of knowledge increased, for knowledge begets knowledge as 
money bears interest, much which had seemed strange and unac- 
countable began to take another shape in his eyes. New trains 
of reasoning became familiar to him, and he perceived connecting 
links where all had been incomprehensible and startling. By ex- 
periments which extended over twenty years, he obtained a basis of 
facts upon which it was his ambition to build up a new exact science 
which should embrace mesmerism, spiritualism, and a!l cognate 
subjects. In this he was much helped by his intimate knowledge 
of the more intricate parts of animal physiology which treat of 
nerve current; and the working of the brain; for Alexis von 
Baumgarten was Regius Professor of Physiology at the University 
of Keinplatz, and had all the resources of the laboratory to aid him 
in his profound researches. 

Professor von Baumgarten was tall and thin, with a hatchet 
face and steel-grey eyes, which were singularly bright and pene- 
trating. Much thought had furrowed his forehead and contracted 
his heavy eyebrows, so that he appeared to wear a perpetual frown, 
which often misled people as to his character, for though austere 
he was tender-hearted. He was popular among the students, who 
would gather round him after his lectures and listen eagerly to his 
strange theories. Often he would call for volunteers from amongst 
them in order to conduct some experiment, so that eventually 
there was hardly a lad in the class who had not, at one time or 
another, been thrown into a mesmeric trance by his professor. 

Ofall these young devotees of science there was none who equalled 
in enthusiasm Fritz von Hartmann. It had often seemed strange 
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to his fellow-students that wild, reckless Fritz, as dashing a young 
fellow as ever hailed from the Rhinelands, should devote the time 
and trouble which he did, in reading up abstruse works and in assist- 
ing the Professor in his strange experiments. The fact was, however, 
that Fritz was a knowing and long-headed fellow. Months before 
he had lost his heart to young Elise, the blue-eyed, yellow-haired 
daughter of the lecturer. Although he had succeeded in learning 
from her lips that she was not indifferent to his suit, he had never 
dared to announce himself to her family as a formal suitor. 
Hence he would have found it a difficult matter to see his young 
lady had he not adopted the expedient of making himself useful 
to the Professor. By this means he frequently was asked to the old 
man’s house, where he willingly submitted to be experimented 
upon in any way, as long as there was a chance of his receiving 
one bright glance from the eyes of Elise, or one touch of her little 
hand. 

Young Fritz von Hartmann was a handsome lad enough. 
There were broad acres, too, which would descend to him when his 
father died. To many he would have seemed an eligible suitor ; 
but Madame frowned upon his presence in the house, and lectured 
the Professor at times on his allowing such a wolf to prowl around 
their lamb. To tell the truth, Fritz had an evil name in Keinplatz. 
Never was there a riot or a duel, or any other mischief afoot, but 
the young Rhinelander figured as a ringleader init. No one used 
more free and violent language, no one drank more, no one played 
cards more habitually, no one was more idle, save in the one 
solitary subject. No wonder, then, that the good Frau Professorin 
gathered her Friiulein under her wing, and resented the attentions 
of such a mauvais sujet. As to the worthy lecturer, he was too 
much engrossed by his strange studies to form an opinion upon the 
subject, one way or the other. 

For many years there was one question which had continually 
obtruded itself ugon his thoughts. All his experiments and his 
theories turned upon a single point. A hundred times a day the 
Professor asked himself whether it was possible for the human 
spirit to exist apart from the body for a time and then to return to 
it once again. When the possibility first suggested itself to him 
his scientific mind had revolted from it. It clashed too violently 
with preconceived ideas and the prejudices of his early training. 
Graduaily, however, as he proceeded farther and farther along the 
pathway of original research, his mind shook off its old fetters and 
became ready to face any conclusion which could reconcile the 
facts. There were many things which made him believe that it 
was possible for mind to exist apart from matter. At last it 
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occurred to him that by a daring and original experiment the ques- 
tion might be definitely decided. 

‘It is evident,’ he remarked in his celebrated article upon in- 
visible entities, which appeared in the ‘ Keinplatz wochenliche 
Medicalschrift ’ about this time, and which surprised the whole 
scientific world—‘ it is evident that under certain conditions the 
soul or mind does separate itself from the body. In the case of a 
mesmerised person, the body lies in a cataleptic condition, but the 
spirit has left it. Perhaps you reply that the soul is there, but in 
a dormant condition. I answer that this is not so, otherwise how 
can one account for the condition of clairvoyance, which has fallen 
into disrepute through the knavery of certain scoundrels, but which 
can easily be shown to be an undoubted fact. I have been able myself, 
with a sensitive subject, to obtain an accurate description of what 
was going on in another room or another house. How can such 
knowledge be accounted for on any hypothesis save that the soul 
of the subject has left the body and is wandering through space ? 
For a moment it is recalled by the voice of the operator and says 
what it has seen, and then wings its way once more through the 
air. Since the spirit is by its very nature invisible, we cannot see 
these comings and goings, but we see their effect in the body of 
the subject, now rigid and inert, now struggling to narrate im- 
pressions which could never have come to it by natural means. 
There is only one way which I can see by which the fact can be 
demonstrated. Although we in the flesh are unable to see these 
spirits, yet our own spirits, could we separate them from the body, 
would be conscious of the presence of others. It is my intention 
therefore shortly to mesmerise one of my pupils. I shall then 
mesmerise myself in a manner which has become easy to me. 
After that, if my theory holds good, my spirit will have no diffi- 
culty in meeting and communing with the spirit of my pupil, 
both being separated from the body. I hope to be able to com- 
municate the result of this interesting experiment in an early 
number of the Keinplatz wochenliche Medicalschrift.’ 

When the good Professor finally fulfilled his promise, and pub- 
lished an account of what occurred, the narrative was so extraordi- 
nary that it was received with general incredulity. The tone of 
some of the papers was so offensive in their comments upon the 
matter that the angry savant declared that he would never open 
his mouth again or refer to the subject in any way—a promise 
which he has faithfully kept. This narrative has been compiled, 
however, from the most authentic sources, and the events cited in 
it may be relied upon as substantially correct. 

It happened, then, that shortly after the time when Professor 
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von Baumgarten conceived the idea of the above-mentioned ex- 
periment, he was walking thoughtfully homewards after a long 
day in the laboratory when he met a crowd of roystering students 
who had just streamed out from a beer-house. At the head of them, 
half-intoxicated and very noisy, was young Fritz von Hartmann. 
The Professor would have passed them, but his pupil ran across 
and intercepted him. 5 

‘Heh! my worthy master,’ he said, taking the old man by the 
sleeve, and leading him down the road with him. ‘There is some- 
thing that I have to say to you, and it is easier for me to say it 
now, when the good beer is humming in my head, than at another 
time.’ 

‘What is it, then, Fritz?’ the physiologist asked, looking at 
him in mild surprise. 

‘I hear, mein herr, that you are about to do some wondrous 
experiment in which you hope to take a man’s soul out of his body, 
and then to put it back again. Is it not so?’ 

‘It is true, Fritz.’ 

‘And have you considered, my dear sir, that you may have 
some difficulty in finding some one on whom to try this? Potz- 
tausend! Suppose that the soul went out and would not come 
back. That would be a bad business. Who is to take the 
risk ?’ 

‘But, Fritz,’ the Professor cried, very much startled by this 
view of the matter, ‘I had relied upon your assistance in the 
matter. Surely you will not desert me. Consider the honour and 
glory.’ 

‘ Consider the fiddlesticks !’ the student cried angrily. ‘AmI 
to be paid always thus? Did I not stand two hours upon a glass 
insulator while you poured electricity into my body? Have you 
not stimulated my phrenic nerves, besides ruining my digestion 
with a galvanic current round my stomach? Four-and-thirty times 
you have mesmerised me, and what have I got from all this? 
Nothing. And now you wish to take my soul out, as you would 
take the works from a watch. It is more than flesh and blood can 
stand.’ 

‘Dear, dear!’ the Professor cried in great distress. ‘That is 
very true, Fritz. I never thought of it before. If you can but 
suggest how I can compensate you, you will find me ready and 
willing.’ 

‘Then listen,’ said Fritz solemnly. ‘If you will pledge your 
word that after this experiment I may have the hand of your 
daughter, then I am willing to assist you, but if not, I shall have 
nothing to do with it. Those are my only terms.’ 
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‘And what would my daughter say to this?’ the Professor 
exclaimed after a pause of astonishment. 

‘Elise would welcome it,’ the young man replied. ‘ We have 
loved each other long.’ 

‘ Then she shall be yours,’ the physiologist said with decision, 
‘for you are a good-hearted young man, and one of the best 
neurotic subjects that I have ever known—that is when you are not 
under the influence of alcohol. My experiment is to be performed 
upon the 4th of next month. You will attend at the physiologi- 
cal laboratory at twelve o’clock. It will be a great occasion, Fritz. 
Von Gruben is coming from Jena, and Hinterstein from Basle. 
The chief men of science of all South Germany will be there.’ 

‘TI shall be punctual,’ the student said briefly; and so the two 
parted. The Professor plodded homeward, thinking of the great 
coming event, while the young man staggered along after his noisy 
companions, with his mind full of the blue-eyed Elise, and of the 
bargain which he had concluded with her father. 

The Professor did not exaggerate when he spoke of the wide- 
spread interest excited by his novel psycho-physiological experi- 
ment. Long before the hour had arrived the room was filled by a 
galaxy of talent. Besides the celebrities whom he had mentioned, 
there had come from London the great Professor Lurcher, who had 
just established his reputation by a remarkable treatise upon 
cerebral centres. Several great lights of the Spiritualistic body 
had also come a long distance to be present, as had a Swedenbor- 
gian minister, who considered that the proceedings might throw 
some light upon the doctrines of the Rosy Cross. 

There was considerable applause from this eminent assembly, 
upon the appearance of Professor von Baumgarten and his subject 
upon the platform. The lecturer, in a few well-chosen words, 
explained what his views were, and how he proposed to test them. 
‘TI hold, he said, ‘that when a person is under the influence of 
mesmerism, his spirit is for the time released from his body, and 
I challenge anyone to put forward any other hypothesis which will 
account for the fact of clairvoyance. I therefore hope that upon 
mesmerising my young friend here, and then putting myself into 
a trance, our spirits may be able to commune together, though 
our bodies lie still and inert. After a time nature will resume 
her sway, our spirits will return into our respective bodies, and all 
will be as before. With your kind permission, we shall now proceed 
to attempt the experiment.’ 

The applause was renewed at this speech, and the audience 
settled down in expectant silence. With a few rapid passes the 
Professor mesmerised the young man, who sank back in his chair, 
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pale and rigid. He then took a bright globe of glass from his 
pocket, and, by concentrating his gaze upon it and making a 

strong mental effort, he succeeded in throwing himself into the 

same condition. It was a strange and impressive sight to see the 

old man and the young sitting together in the same cataleptic con- 

dition. Whither, then, had their souls fled? That was the ques- 

| tion which presented itself to each and everyone of the spectators. 
Five minutes passed, and then ten, and then fifteen, and then 

fifteen more, while the Professor and his pupil sat stiff and stark 

upon the platform. During that time not a sound was heard from 

the assembled savants, but every eye was bent upon the two 

pale faces, in search of the first signs of returning consciousness. 

Nearly an hour had elapsed before the patient watchers were 
rewarded. A faint flush came back to the cheeks of Professor von 
Baumgarten. The soul was coming back once more to its earthly 
tenement. Suddenly he stretched out his long thin arms, as one 
awaking from sleep, and rubbing his eyes, stood up from his chair 

and gazed about him as though he hardly realised where he was. 
‘Tausend Teufel!’ he exclaimed, rapping out a tremendous South 
German oath, to the great astonishment of his audience and to the 

disgust of the Swedenborgian. ‘ Where the Henker am I then, 

and what in thunder has occurred ?—Oh yes, I remember now. 

One of these nonsensical mesmeric experiments. There is no result 

this time, for I remember nothing at all since I became unconscious ; 

so you have had all your long journeys for nothing, my learned 

: friends, and a very good joke too; at which the Regius Professor of 
Physiology burst into a roar of laughter and slapped his thigh in a 

highly indecorous fashion. The audience were so enraged at this 
unseemly behaviour on the part of their host, that there might have 

been a considerable disturbance had it not been for the judicious 
interference of young Fritz von Hartmann, who had now recovered 

from his lethargy. Stepping to the front of the platform, the young 

man apologised for the conduct of his companion. ‘I am sorry to 

say, he said, ‘ that he is a harum-scarum sort of fellow, although 

he appeared so grave at the commencement of this experiment. 

He is still suffering from mesmeric reaction and is hardly account- 

able for his words. As to the experiment itself, I do not con- 

sider it to be a failure. It is very possible that our spirits may 

have been communing in space during this hour; but, unfor- 
tunately, our gross bodily memory is distinct from our spirit, and 

we cannot recall what has occurred. My energies shall now be 
devoted to devising some means by which spirits may be able to 
recollect what occurs to them in their free state, and I trust that 
when J have worked this out, I may have the pleasure of meeting 
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you all once again in this hall, and demonstrating to you the result.’ 
This address, coming from so young a student, caused considerable 
astonishment among the audience, and some were inclined to be 
offended, thinking that he assumed rather too much importance. 
The majority, however, looked upon him as a young man of great 
promise, and many comparisons were made as they left the hall 
between his dignified conduct and the levity of his professor, who 
during the above remarks was laughing heartily in a corner, by no 
means abashed at the failure of the experiment. 

Now although all these learned men were filing out of the 
lecture-room under the impression that they had seen nothing of 
note, as a matter of fact one of the most wonderful things in the 
whole history of the world had just occurred before their very eyes. 
Professor von Baumgarten had been so far correct in his theory 
that both his spirit and that of his pupil had been fora time absent 
from his body. But here a strange and unforeseen complication 
had occurred. In their return the spirit of Fritz von Hartmann 
had entered into the body of Alexis von Baumgarten, and that of 
Alexis Von Baumgarten had taken up its abode in the frame of 
Fritz von Hartmann, Hence the slang and scurrility which issued 
from the lips of the serious Professor, and hence also the weighty 
words and grave statements which fell from the careless student. 
It was an unprecedented event, yet no one knew of it, least of all 
those whom it concerned. 

The body of the Professor, feeling conscious suddenly of a great 
dryness about the back of the throat, sallied out into the street, still 
chuckling to himself over the result of the experiment, for the soul 
of Fritz within was reckless at the thought of the bride whom he 
had won so easily. His first impulse was to go up to the house 
and see her, but on second thoughts he came to the conclusion that 
it would be best to stay away until Madame Baumgarten should 
be informed by her husband of the agreement which had been made. 
He therefore made his way down to the Griiner Mann, which was 
one of the favourite trysting places of the wilder students, and ran, 
boisterously waving his cane in the air, into the little parlour, where 
sat Spiegler and Miiller and half a dozen other boon companions. 

‘Ha, ha! my boys,’ he shouted. ‘I knew I should find you 
here. Drink up, every one of you, and call for what you like, for 
I’m going to stand treat to-day.’ 

Had the green man who is depicted upon the signpost of that 
well-known inn suddenly marched into the room and called for a 
bottle of wine, the students could not have been more amazed 
than they were by this unexpected entry of their revered pro- 
fessor. They were so astonished that for a minute or two they 
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glared at him in utter bewilderment without being able to make 
any reply to his hearty invitation. 

‘Donner und Blitzen!’ shouted the Professor angrily. ‘What 
the deuce is the matter with you, then? You sit there like a set 
of stuck pigs staring at me. What is it, then?’ 

‘It is the unexpected honour,’ stammered Spiegel who was in 
the chair. 

‘ Honour—rubbish !’ said the Professor testily. ‘Do yon think 
that just because I happen to have been exhibiting mesmerism to 
a parcel of old fossils, I am therefore too proud to associate with 
dear old friends like you? Come, out of that chair, Spiegel my 
boy, for I shall preside now. Beer, or wine, or shnapps, my lads 
—call for what you like and put it all down to me.’ 

Never was there such an afternoon in the Griiner Mann. The 
foaming flagons of lager and the green-necked bottles of Rhenish 
circulated merrily. By degrees the students lost their shyness in 
the presence of their professor. As for him, he shouted, he sang, 
he roared, he balanced a long tobacco-pipe upon his nose, and 
offered to run a hundred yards against any member of the com- 
pany. The kellner and the barmaid whispered to each other out- 
side the door their astonishment at such proceedings on the part 
of a regius professor of the ancient university of Kleinplatz. 
They had still more to whisper about afterwards, for the learned 
man cracked the Kellner’s crown and kissed the barmaid behind 
the kitchen door. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the Professor standing up, albeit somewhat 
totteringly, at the end of the table, and balancing his high old- 
fashioned wineglass in his bony hand, ‘ I must now explain to you 
what is the cause of this festivity.’ 

‘Hear! hear!’ roared the students, hammering their beer- 
glasses against the table—‘a speech, a speech!—silence for a 
speech !” 

‘The fact is, my friends, said the Professor, beaming through 
his spectacles, ‘ I hope very soon to be married.’ 

‘Married ! cried a student, bolder than the others. ‘ Is Madame 
dead, then ?’ 

‘Madame who?’ 

‘Why, Madame von Baumgarten, of course.’ 

‘Ha, ha!’ laughed the Professor ; ‘I can see, then, that you know 
all about my former difficulties. No, she is not dead, but I have 
reason to believe that she will not oppose my marriage.’ 

‘That is very accommodating of her,’ remarked one of the com- 
pany. 

‘In fact,’ said the Professor, ‘I hope that she will now be in 
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duced to aid me in getting a wife. She and I never took to each 
other very much ; but now I hope all that may be ended, and when 
I marry she will come and stay with me.’ 

‘What a happy family!’ exclaimed some wag. 

‘Yes, indeed, and I hope you will come to my wedding, all of 
you. I won’t mention names, but here is to my little bride!’ and 
the Professor waved his glass in the air. 

‘ Here’s to his little bride!’ roared the roysterers with shouts of 
laughter. ‘Here’s her health. Sie soll leben—Hoch!’—and so 
the fun waxed still more fast and furious, while each young fellow 
followed the Professor’s example, and drank a toast to the girl of 
his heart. 

While all this festivity had been going on at the Griiner Mann, 
a very different scene had been enacted elsewhere. Young Fritz 
von Hartmann, with a solemn face and a reserved manner, had, 
after the experiment, consulted and adjusted some mathematical 
instruments; after which, with a few peremptory words to the 
janitors, he had walked out into the street and wended his way 
slowly in the direction of the house of the Professor. Ashe walked 
he saw Von Althaus, the professor of anatomy, in front of him, and 
quickening his pace he overtook him. 

‘I say, Von Althaus,’ he exclaimed, tapping him on the sleeve, 
‘you were asking me for some information the other day concern- 
ing the middle coat of the cerebral arteries. Now I find 

*Donnerwetter!’ shouted Von Althaus who was a peppery old 
fellow. ‘What the deuce do you mean by your impertinence ! 
Tl have you up before the Academical Senate for this, sir ;’ with 
which threat he turned on his heel, and hurried away. Von Hart 
mann was much surprised at this reception. ‘It’s on account of 
this failure of my experiment,’ he said to himself, and continued 
moodily on his way. 

Fresh surprises were in shore for him, however. He was 
hurrying along when he was overtaken by two students. These 
youths, instead of raising their caps or showing any other sign of 
respect, gave a wild whoop of delight the instant that they saw 
him, and rushing at him, seized him by each arm and commenced 
dragging him along with them. 

‘Gott in himmel!’ roared Von Hartmann. ‘What is the 
meaning of this unparalleled insult ? Where are you taking me?’ 

*To crack a bottle of wine with us,’ said the two students. 
‘Come along! That isan invitation which you have never refused.’ 

‘I never heard of such insolence in my life!’ cried Von Hart- 
mann. ‘Let go my arms! I shall certainly have you rusticated 
for this. Let me go, I say!’ and he kicked furiously at his captors, 
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‘Oh, if you choose to turn ill-tempered, you may go where you 
like, the students said, releasing him. ‘We can do very well 
without you.’ 

‘I know you. I'll pay you out,’ said Von Hartmann furiously, 
and continued in the direction which he imagined to be his own 
home, much incensed at the two episodes which had occurred to 
him on the way. 

Now Madame von Baumgarten, who was looking out of the 
window and wondering why her husband was late for dinner, was 
considerably astonished to see the young student come stalking 
down theroad. As already remarked, she had a great antipathy to 
him, and if ever he ventured into the house it was on sufferance, and 
under the protection of the Professor. Still more astonished was 
she therefore when she beheld him undo the wicket gate and 
stride up the garden path with the air of one who is master of the 
situation. She could hardly believe her eyes, and hastened to the 
door with all her maternal instincts up in arms. From the upper 
windows the fair Elise had also observed this daring move upon 
the part of her lover, and her heart beat quick with mingled pride 
and consternation. 

‘ Good-day, sir,’ Madame Baumgarten remarked to the intruder 
as she stood in gloomy majesty in the open doorway. 

‘A very fine day indeed, Martha,’ returned the other. ‘ Now, 
don’t stand there like a statue of Juno, but. bustle about and get 
the dinner ready, for I am well-nigh starved.’ 

‘Martha! Dinner!’ ejaculated the lady, falling back in as- 
tonishment. 

‘Yes, dinner, Martha, dinner!’ howled Von Hartmann, who was 
becoming irritable. ‘Is there anything wonderful in that request 
when a man has been out all day? I'll wait in the dining-room. 
Anything will do. Schinken, and sausage, and prunes—any little 
thing that happens to be about. There you are, standing staring 
again. Woman, will you or will you not stir your legs ?’ 

This last address, delivered with a perfect shriek of rage, had 
the effect of sending good Madame Baumgarten flying along the 
passage and through the kitchen, where she locked herself up in 
the scullery and went into violent hysterics. In the mean time 
Von Hartmann strode into the room and threw himself down upon 
the sofa in the worst of tempers. 

‘Elise!’ he shouted. ‘Confound the girl! Elise!’ 

Thus roughly summoned, the young lady came tiinidly down- 
stairs and into the presence of her lover. ‘ Dearest!’ she cried, 
throwing her arms round him. ‘I know this is all done for my 
sake! It is a ruse in order to see me.’ 
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Von Hartmann’s indignation at this fresh attack upon him was 
so great that he became speechless for a minute from rage, and 
could only glare and shake his fists, while he struggled in her 
embrace. When he at last regained his utterance, he indulged in 
such a bellow of passion that the young lady dropped back, petrified 
with fear, into an armchair. 

‘ Never have I passed such a day in my life,’ Von Hartmann 
cried, stamping upon the floor. ‘My experiment has failed. Von 
Althaus has insulted me. Two students have dragged me along 
the public road. My wife nearly faints when I ask her for dinner, 
and my daughter flies at me and hugs me like a grizzly bear.’ 

‘You are ill, dear,’ the young lady cried. ‘ Your mind is wan- 
dering. You have not even kissed me once.’ 

‘No, and I don’t intend to either,’ Von Hartmann said with 
decision. ‘You ought to be ashamed of yourself. Why don’t 
you go and fetch my slippers, and help your mother to dish the 
dinner ?’ 

‘ And is it for this,’ Elise cried, burying her face in her hand- 
kerchief—‘ is it for this that I have loved you passionately for 
upwards of ten months? Is it for this that I have braved my 
mother’s wrath ? Oh, you have broken my heart, I am sure you 
have!’ and she sobbed hysterically. 

‘I can’t stand much more of this,’ roared Von Hartmann 
furiously. ‘What the deuce does the girl mean! What did I do 
ten months ago which inspired you with such a particular affection 
for me? If you are really so very fond, you would do better to 
run away down and find the schinken and some bread, instead of 
talking all this nonsense.’ 

‘Oh, my darling!’ cried the unhappy maiden, throwing herself 
into the arms of what she imagined to be her lover, ‘ you do but 
joke in order to frighten your little Elise.’ 

Now it chanced that at the moment of this unexpected embrace, 
Von Hartmann was still leaning back against the end of the sofa, 
which, like much German furniture, was in a somewhat rickety 
condition. It also chanced that beneath this end of the sofa there 
stood a tank full of water in which the physiologist was conducting 
certain experiments upon the ova of fish, and which he kept in his 
drawing-room in order to insure an equable temperature. The addi- 
tional weight of the maiden combined with the impetus with which 
she hurled herself upon him, caused the precarious piece of furni- 
ture to give way, and the body of the unfortunate student was 
hurled backwards into the tank, in which his head and shoulders 
were firmly wedged while his lower extremities flapped helplessly 
about inthe air. This was the last straw. Extricating himself with 
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some difficulty from his unpleasant position, Von Hartmann gave 
an inarticulate yell of fury, and dashing out of the room, in spite 
of the entreaties of Elise, he seized his hat and rushed off into 
the town, all dripping and dishevelled, with the intention of seeking 
in some inn the food and comfort which he could not find at home. 

As the spirit of Von Baumgarten encased in the body of Von 
Hartmann strode down the winding pathway which led down to the 
little town, brooding angrily over his many wrongs, he became 
aware that an elderly man was approaching him who appeared to 
be in an advanced state of intoxication. Von Hartmann waited 
by the side of the road and watched this individual, who came 
stumbling along, reeling from one side of the road to the other, 
and singing a student song in a very husky and drunken voice. 
At first his interest was merely excited by the fact of seeing a man 
of so venerable an appearance in such a disgraceful condition, 
but as he approached nearer, he became convinced that he knew 
the other well, though he could not recall when or where he had 
met him. This impression became so strong with him, that when 
the stranger came abreast of him he stepped in front of him and 
took a good look at his features. 

‘Well, sonny,’ said the drunken man, surveying Von Hartmann 
and swaying about in front of him, ‘ where the Henker have I seen 
you before? I know you as well as I know myself. Who the deuce 
are you ?’ 

‘I am Professor von Baumgarten,’ said the student. ‘May I 
ask who you are? I am strangely familiar with your features,’ 

‘You should never tell lies, young man,’ said the other. *‘ You’re 
certainly not the Professor, for he is an ugly snuffy old chap, and 
you are a big broad-shouldered young fellow. As to myself, I am 
Fritz von Hartmann at your service.’ 

‘ That. you certainly are not,’ exclaimed the body of Von Hart- 
mann. * You might very well be his father. But hullo, sir, are 
you aware that you are wearing my studs and my watch-chain ?’ 

‘Donnerwetter !’ hiccoughed the other. ‘If those are not the 
trousers for which my tailor is about to sue me, may I never taste 
beer again.’ 

Now as Von Hartmann, overwhelmed by the many strange 
things which had occurred to him that day, passed his hand over 
his forehead and cast his eyes downwards, he chanced to catch the 
reflection of his own face in a pool which the rain had left upon 
the road. To his utter astonishment he perceived that his face 
was that of a youth, that his dress was that of a fashionable young 
student, and that in every way he was the antithesis of the grave 
and scholarly figure in which his mind was wont to dwell. In an 
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instant his active brain ran over the series of events which had 
occurred and sprang to the conclusion. He fairly reeled under the 
blow. 

‘Himmel!’ he cried,‘I see it all. Our souls are in the wrong 
bodies. Iam youand youare I. My theory is proved—but at 
what an expense! Is the most scholarly mind in Europe to go 
about with this frivolous exterior? Oh the labours of a lifetime 
are ruined!’ and he smote his breast in his despair. 

‘I say,’ remarked the real Von Hartmann from the body of the 
Professor, ‘I quite see the force of your remarks, but don’t go 
knocking my body about like that. You received it in excellent 
condition, but I perceive that you have wet it and bruised it, and 
spilled snuff over my ruffled shirt-front.’ 

‘It matters little,’ the other said moodily. ‘ Such as we are so 
must we stay. My theory is triumphantly proved, but the cost is 
terrible.’ 

‘If I thought so,’ said the spirit of the student, ‘it would be 
hard indeed. What could I do with these stiff old limbs, and how 
could I woo Elise and persuade her that I was not her father ? No, 
thank heaven, in spite of the beer which has upset me more than 
ever it could upset my real self, I can see a way out of it.’ 

‘How?’ gasped the Professor. 

‘ Why, by repeating the experiment. Liberate our souls once 
more, and the chances are that they will find their way back into 
their respective bodies.’ 

No drowning man could clutch more eagerly at a straw than 
did Von Baumgarten’s spirit at this suggestion. In feverish haste iz 
he dragged his own frame to the side of the road and threw it into 








































a mesmeric trance; he then extracted the crystal ball from the 
pocket, and managed to bring himself into the same condition. 
Some students and peasants who chanced to pass during the 
next hour were much astonished to see the worthy Professor of 
Physiology and his favourite student, both sitting upon a very 
muddy bank and both completely insensible. Before the hour was 
up quite a crowd had assembled, and they were discussing the 
advisability of sending for an ambulance to convey the pair to 
hospital, when the learned savant opened his eyes and gazed 
vacantly around him. For an instant he seemed to forget how he 
had come there, but next moment he astonished his audience by 
waving his skinny arms above his head and crying out in a voice 
of rapture, ‘ Gott sei gedanket! I am myself again. I feel Iam!’ 
nor was the amazement lessened when the student springing to his 
feet, burst into the same cry, and the two performed a sort of ¢ pas 
de joie’ in the middle of the road. 
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For some time after that people had some suspicion of the 
sanity of both the actors in this strange episode. When the Pro- 
fessor published his experiences in the ‘ Medicalschrift’ as he 
had promised, he was met by an intimation, even from his col- 
leagues, that he would do well to have his mind cared for, and 
that another such publication would certainly consign him to a 
madhouse. The student also found by experience that it was 
wisest to be silent about the matter. 

When the worthy lecturer returned home that night he did 
not receive the cordial welcome which he might have looked for 
after his strange adventures. On the contrary, he was roundly 
upbraided by both his female relatives for smelling of drink and 
tobacco, and also for being absent while a young scapegrace invaded 
the house and insulted its occupants. It was long before the 
domestic atmosphere of the lecturer’s house resumed its normal 
quiet, and longer still before the genial face of Von Hartmann was 
seen beneath its roof. Perseverance, however, conquers every 
obstacle, and the student eventually succeeded in pacifying the 
enraged ladies and in establishing himself upon the old footing. 
He has now no longer any cause to fear the enmity of Madame, 
for he is Hauptmann von Hartmann of the Emperor’s own Uhlans, 
and his loving wife Elise has already presented him with two little 
Uhlans as a visible sign and token of her affection. 
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BPobve—or a Pame, 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


X. 
GETTING EDUCATED. 


SeveraL of the main bulwarks of the old order of things were 
members of the commission of the Compensation Fund, of which 
Drayton was chairman. These men had hitherto regarded the new 
scheme with a comfortable contempt. None of the persons who 
were publicly known as its supporters had any particular weight 
or reputation, social or political. The enterprise was assumed to 
have been started with no more serious purpose than that of 
inducing the shareholders of the monopoly to buy it up; but it 
had not shown enough signs of vitality to make even this worth 
while. It was an amusing piece of impudence, and nothing more. 

‘It’s a sign of the prosperity of the country,’ said old Judge 
Muhlhbach, who was a humorist, ‘ that a set of men can get up a 
swindle, not expecting it to succeed, but just for the fun of it!’ 
All of a sudden, however, the amusing impudence assumed an 
aspect of threatening earnestness. The first hasty and somewhat 
haughty overtures for an ‘arrangement’ were summarily rejected ; 
indications of wholly unsuspected strength and resources appeared 
on all sides; and Judge Muhlbach’s party, much to their astonish- 
ment, found themselves ina serious embarrassment. The worst of 
it was that they were at a loss to imagine who their real opponent 
could be. 

The Judge, however, was accounted (not without reason) one 
of the ablest and most influential men in New York politics; and 
his friends, despite the gloomy outlook, relied confidently on his 
delivering them from their predicament. In this conjuncture, it 
became a subject of grave speculation to Warren what Drayton 
would do. Drayton and the Judge had always been on friendly 
terms, and the Compensation Fund was an institution without the 
countenance of which the new water-works could not receive its 
final consecration. One of two alternatives, therefore, seemed 
inevitable: either the consecration in question would be wanting, 
or else Drayton must descend to a dissimulation and trickery in 
which it would require more than all of Warren’s hardly acquired 
toleration to support him. 
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Warren had been absent from New York nearly a week, 
superintending the last details of the survey ; and during this time 
he had had no communication either with Drayton or any others 
of the syndicate. On the morning of his return he called at 
Drayton’s house to make his report. Drayton greeted him with 
the quiet. and frank affection which he had always manifested 
towards the young man since their memorable interview. 

When Warren’s business was concluded, Drayton (who was 
seated at the broad writing-table in his library) said, ‘ Now, then, 
the campaign begins.’ 

‘I don’t envy you your part,’ said Warren. 

Drayton smiled slowly, and stroked his long beard. He took 
up a newspaper from the table, unfolded it, and handed it to 
Warren, indicating a particular column. Warren took it and 
read the head-line,—‘ Mr. Drayton retires from the Compensation 
Fund.’ 

‘ Look it over, while I write a letter,’ said Drayton, taking up 
his pen and turning away. 

Warren read on. It was an ‘interview’ with Mr. Drayton, 
and nearly filled the column, The following passages may be 
quoted :— 


Reporter. Is it true, Mr. Drayton, that you have resigned from the Com- 
pensation Fund Commission ? 

Mr. Drayton. Ihave severed my connection with that body. 

R. What were your reasons for that step ? 

Mr. D. <A belief that the public interest would be served thereby. 

R. Did you have any disagreement with your colleagues, or with any one 
of them ? 

Mr. D. I became convinced of my inability to act in harmony with them. 

R. Was this conviction of general or of specific application ? 

Mr. D, I cannot fully reply to that question. I may say, however, that, 
had my construction of the attitude of the commission been the same formerly 
that it is now, I should have retired earlier. 

R. I may take it, then, that your action is based upon certain revelations 
that have recently come to your knowledge. What are those revelations ? 

Mr. D. I must decline to tell you. 

R. Are your relations with any particular member of the commission more 
strained than with the rest ? 

Mr. D. In the event of a test-vote, I should probably have stood alone, 
But, in a body of that kind, some one man will generally represent, and, in a 
measure, control the views of the others. 

R. May not this be construed as a reference to Judge Muhlbach ? 

Mr. D. I must distinctly refuse to be drawn into any mention of 
names. .. 

&. How came you to accept the chairmanship of this commission, Mr. 
Drayton ? 

Mr. D. Iwas called to it by persons of credit in the community. 

R. Was it not supposed that your election would inspire public 
confidence ? 
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Mr. D. There may possibly have been some such motive. 

R. Did you receive any remuneration for your services, pecuniary or 
otherwise ? 

Mr. D. None whatever. 

R. Dg you consider that you were used by the commission as a cloak 
to divert suspicion from their proceedings—of course without your knowledge ? 

Mr. D. You must permit me to maintain reserve upen that point. I 
especially desire to avoid public or political notoriety. As one of the largest 
taxpayers in the city, I have wished, it is true, not to shirk my fair share of 
responsibility in municipal affairs ; but office-holding, in any shape, is irksome 
t> me; and, after this experience, I shall certainly never be induced to assume 
any public position again. ... 

R. In the event of any charges being preferred against your late colleagues, 
would you go upon the stand against them ? 

Mr. D. Should I be legally cited as a witness, I must, of course, testify 
according to my conscience and belief. But your question seems to me unneces- 
sary. 1 neither desire nor anticipate any such contingency. .. . 

‘R. One more question, Mr. Drayton: are you in favour of the new water- 
works scheme ? 

Mr. D. So far as I know, the scheme itself is good, and should enable the 
city to get its water at reasonable rates. But you are not to take this as an 
indorsement of the parties (whoever they may be) who are putting the scheme 
into effect. As I just told you, my late experience has made me cautious. 
I desire to advance no opinion either for or against any person whatever. 

‘ Well,’ said Drayton, looking up quietly, as Warren laid down 
the newspaper. 

‘ Well—is it genuine ?’ Warren asked. 

‘It’s a fairly accurate account of what I said.’ 

‘But not necessarily of what was in your mind.’ 

‘Not of all that was in my mind, certainly. For instance, I 
said that my retirement was due to a new revelation I had received 
as to the designs of the commission. But I did not explain that I 
was myself the cause of this revelation.’ 

‘I don’t think I c-catch on,’ said Warren, dropping his 
eye-glasses. 

‘These men,’ said Drayton, leaning forward slightly on the arm 
of his chair, ‘ have believed all along that they were bamboozling 
me—that they were the thimble-riggers, and I the dupe. They 
thought they were using my known integrity and character as a 
screen to the public of their misdeeds. The public would think 
that they must be ail right, since Drayton was their chairman. 
But, as a matter of fact, I have all along known more of their 
doings and designs than most of themselves know. They bargained 
for a blind man, and they got an Argus, Very well. The moment 
came when it suited my purposes openly to break with them. 
But, in doing this, I did not wish them to suspect that I had seen 
through them from the first. Therefore, I made a test-case, as it 


were. I feigned to discover a certain rascality of which I had - 
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long been aware. I denounced their conduct in open session, and 
announced my withdrawal. They tried to compromise with me, 
but, of course, ineffectually. Then they wanted to know whether 
I intended publicly to expose them. I replied that, so far as I was 
concerned, their only exposure would consist in the public knowing 
that I had severed relations with them. The interview which you 
have just read will serve two purposes: it will convince the com- 
missioners that I know no more than I stated to them, and it will 
lead the public to suspect that there may be more in the matter 
than appears on the surface.’ 

‘ But what is the meaning of your remark on the water-scheme ?’ 
demanded Warren. 

‘That I can better explain to you later on,’ Drayton replied ; 
‘it is a more important point than would at first appear. What 
I wish to know now is, whether you go with me so far? You 
remember, Warren, that I depend on you, and on no one else.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Warren after a pause, ‘I guess I’m getting educated, 
or something! I begin to see that we must do the best we can 
with what we’ve got. I’m glad, at all events, that you’ve got 
clear of that Compensation Fund, and that you’ve given them a 
piece of your mind—even if it’s only a piece!’ 

‘ They will get the whole of it in due time,’ Drayton responded, 
with a momentary sparkle of his dark eyes. ‘But as to being 
clear of the Compensation Fund, we should be a little premature 
in counting on that. They intend—that is to say, Munlbach 
intends—to pull the plug out of our water-scheme; and unless 
you and I can stop him, he'll do it.’ 

‘Can I have any thing to do with it?’ asked Warren, looking 
up with some animation. 

‘You'll have a great deal to do with it,if you’re not afraid of 
him.’ 

‘I shan’t mind being afraid of him, if I can once g-get at him!’ 

‘ Everybody will tell you that Judge Muhlbach is one of the 
most powerful men in New York; so he is, and one of the most 
dangerous, too. The rascals have no stronger or safer friend than 
he; and yet he has managed so well, that no charge has ever been 
brought against him. But I think we can scotch him, for all 
that!’ 

Here he paused, opened a drawer of the table, and took from 
it a handful of letters and papers, which he placed on the desk. 
Tapping them with his fingers occasionally, he continued :— 

‘I became acquainted with the Judge about ten years ago, at 
the time of the scandal about the great ring frauds. The Judge 
had the confidence of the community, and when it became known 
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that the accused would be arraigned before him, all the honest 
men were at ease. Justice was certain to be done; and, so far as 
has ever appeared, justice was done without favour and without 
mercy. And yet, at that very time, Judge Muhlbach was plotting 
on the side of the scoundrels, with their money in his pocket, and, 
but for one of those accidents which no man can foresee, and for 
which shallow men extol Providence, every man of them would 
have been scot-free to-day. It was not his fault; he did his best, 
and they recognised that, and therefore took their punishment 
without peaching on him. They reflected, probably, that he might 
be useful another time.’ 

‘Are you certain of what you say?’ asked Warren, somewhat 
surprised at the gravity of the accusation. 

‘If I were less than certain, I should never have undertaken 
this water-scheme. To make a long story short, I happened upon 
traces of the truth, and then I spared neither money nor pains 
to complete the evidence. It took a good deal of money, and a 
good deal of pains; but there it is—every line of it!’ He raised 
his hand, and brought it down again softly on the pile of papers. 
‘ And now the time has come to profit by it.’ 

‘Why now, particularly ?’ 

‘Because Judge Muhlbach is the only man who can crush our 
enterprise. And you and I are the only men who can crush him. 
And we'll do it to-day.’ 

‘Where does my part come in? You'll publish these papers 
in the newspapers 

«You teach me, like a fool, the way to lose him!”—no offence, 
Warren ; I’m only quoting Cleopatra. But now I'll give you 
what our friend Peekskill would call the straight tip. When you 
want to get rid of a man who stands in your way, two courses are 
open to you. You can either let him run away, or you can cut off 
his retreat, and set out to annihilate him. Which method would 
you prefer ?’ 

‘In a case like this, the last,’ said Warren. 

Drayton smiled. ‘That’s because you don’t know yet what 
war is, except in poetry and romance. When a man is frightened, 
and sees a way open behind him, he runs, and that’s the end of it; 
there’s no noise, no delay, and no risk. But when you make him 
desperate, it’s a different matter altogether. Having nothing to 
lose by fighting, and every thing to gain, he fights. as no other 
man will fight. He brings in all his friends (who are as much 
interested as he is), all his resources, all his strength of every kind. 
A man like Muhlbach, if he didn’t beat us, could delay us and 
hamper us so that our victory would he worth practically little to 
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us. And possibly we might miss the victory afterall. I prefer to 
let him run away.’ 

‘ Well, how will you doit?’ asked Warren, narrowing his eyes 
and resting his chin on his hand. 

‘You will take these documents, and study them carefully, 
until you’ve fully mastered all they mean. Then you'll go to 
Judge Muhlbach’s house and send up your card. You will say 
that you’ve been informed he means to oppose the water-works 
scheme. When he assents to that, you will remark that such and 
such things have been charged against him—going into details as 
far as may be necessary ; and you will ask him whether, under the 
circumstances, he thinks it advisable to assume a hostile attitude 
towards the plan. When he protests and denies, you will tell him 
you have nothing more to say, that he knows whether or not the 
charges are true, but that your informant told you that he would, 
if called upon, present himself within half an hour, and repeat the 
charges to Judge Muhlbach’s face. And, unless I am very much 
mistaken, Warren, that will finish the episode, as the French say. 
You will still have your powder unexploded; the Judge will have 
his retreat open; he will know his danger, and he will take to his 
heels with all manner of dignity and tact. Whereas, were we to 
attack him through the newspapers, our secret would be out at 
once, our trump-card played at the opening of the game, and the 
Judge would have no motive for not resisting. No, no! When- 
ever you see malfeasance in office attacked by a newspaper, you may 
be sure that the attack is made, not in the interests of justice, 
but for the interest of the newspaper. It is good for circulation, 
but not for anything else.’ 

Warren rose to his feet and took up the documents. ‘I 1-like 
the job,’ he exclaimed, ‘and I'll do it!’ 

‘Be polite, and be cool, and don’t be inahurry. Give him 
elbow-room. You hold winning cards, but be careful! for the 
result of this first diplomatic mission of yours will influence many 
greater things than the new water-works !’ 


XI. 
DIPLOMACY. 


Warren began to examine his evidence at twelve o’clock; by 
two o’clock he had mastered it, and was on his way to Judge 
Muhlbach’s house. This was a cosy but unassuming mansion on 
West Thirty-seventh Street. The Judge was a bachelor, and 
liked comfort, but not ostentation. He lived like a worthy 
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and hard-working American citizen, who has secured an honest 
competence for his declining years. He was a man of many 
friends, and a favourite in society. His conversation was fluent 
and entertaining, full of anecdote and humour, and enriched with 
the vast and varied store of information which a nearly thirty- 
years’ familiarity with the outer and inner life of New York had 
given him. His professional repute was high; he was faithful to 
his friends, and was said to be charitable to his enemies. Though 
not generally thought to be a very wealthy man, he was generous 
to those who claimed his assistance; and though not lavish of 
sanctimonious phrases, he was a faithful supporter of the Episcopal 
church. He was nearly sixty years of age, and each successive 
year brought him new honour and respect. 

As Warren Bell rang the door-bell of this honest gentleman’s 
house, he felt himself in better heart and spirits than for many a 
week past. Hitherto, his part in the arena of life had been small 
and obscure; he had merely filled out or aided the designs of others. 
But now he was practically his own master; and not only so, but 
he held in his hand the destinies of others, and of great under- 
takings. He was a messenger; but he was a messenger pleni- 
potentiary—he could make or mar as he chose. By making him 
the depository of this important trust Drayton had put Warren on 
an equality with himself; they were equals, no longer as a matter 
of phrase or courtesy, but in solid fact. And the work which was 
to signalise the young man’s entrance into the independent sphere 
was especially suited to his character and present convictions. He 
was to attack corruption and oppression in the person of Judge 
Muhlbach. Corruption and oppression had long been his abstract 
foes; for a long time he had been planning imaginative combats 
with them and victories over them; and now he was to satisfy 
these aspirations in the concrete. Warren had what a phrenologist 
would call the combative bump well developed. 

He was admitted into the Judge’s presence without difficulty. 
The Judge always aimed to be easy of access ; and he knew so many 
people that he could not always be quite sure whether he knew a 
given person or not. On this occasion, at all events, he hap- 
pened to be at leisure, and Warren was shown up. Judge Muhl- 
bach had just partaken of luncheon, and was sitting with one elbow 
resting on the table (which supported a bottle of claret), a cigar 
in his mouth, and the last new novel in his hand: for he was a 
professed admirer of fiction, and used to say, in his humorous way, 
that he meant some day to try his hand at it himself. 

Warren saw before him a well-preserved man, with very broad 
shoulders and a strong figure, though now rather obese. His 
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grey hair stood upright on his head, and was cut quite short, his 
eyebrows were thick and dark, and curved downwards over a 
steady and penetrating pair of black eyes. The lower part of the 
face was not so remarkable as the compact and convex forehead, 
though there was plenty of firmness about the chin and lower 
jaw. It was a countenance which seemed designed to be merely 
animal and obstinate, but which tenacious purpose had refined and 
brightened with an intellectual light. Evidently the Judge was 
no common man; and Warren could understand at once, even from 
a personal standpoint, the stories he had heard about the man’s 
‘influence.’ He would like to have seen him and Drayton opposed 
to each other, face to face. 

The Judge, on his part, saw in Warren a person not immediately 
referable to any of the various types with which he was most 
familiar; but the bearing and appearance of the young man made 
him consider it worth while to rise from his chair and extend his 
right hand. He had a keen intuition in such matters. He could 
not make up his mind, however, exactly what the young man had 
come for. 

Warren shook hands with him, accepted a chair, admitted 
that it was a warm day for the season, refused wine and cigars. 
He did not wish anything to stand in the way of his making him- 
self as disagreeable as circumstances might require. 

‘Have I had the pleasure of meeting you before?’ now 
inquired the Judge, with a look of fixed but kindly scrutiny from 
underneath his overhanging eyebrows. 

‘No, you have not,’ said Warren. ‘I was until lately an 
engineer in the hydrographic department. I resigned my position 
there last spring.’ 

‘Ah! well—let us see. The hydrographic department would 
be considered a good opening. I don’t know whether I could help 
you to 

‘TI don’t mean to trouble you in that way,’ said Warren, as the 
Judge paused. ‘I’ve been working this summer for the new water- 
works.’ 

‘Yes?’ said the Judge, in a tone of friendly interest; ‘that 
must have been a very desirable position. I can see you are no 
beginner. Well, sir, civil engineering is one of the best pro- 
fessions open to a man in this country. I recollect when I was a 
boy having done something with the chain and the theodolite myself. 
But circumstances interfered, and I got switched off. I’ve always 
regretted it. I was always very fond of the open air.’ 

* You have heard about the water-works scheme ?’ said Warren, 
sticking to his point, 
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‘ After a fashion—yes. Of course such things teach me rather 
in their general than in their specific aspects. A very enterprising 
and ably-conducted idea, I should say.’ 

‘It has prevailed over obstacles, so far, Judge Muhlbach.’ 

‘Yes, yes. From the engineer’s point of view, there were 
probably many.’ The Judge spoke these words in a meditative 
tone; but he was looking very narrowly at his interlocutor, and 
was holding himself as motionless as a statue. 

‘I mean, from the political point of view—from y-your point 
of view, say.’ 

‘Ah! But with those ulterior matters you, as an engineer, 
would probably not feel personally interested.’ 

‘A man may have interests outside of his profession. You are 
said to have.’ 

‘Fairly put!’ exclaimed the Judge, with a chuckling, good- 
natured laugh. ‘ Yes,’ he continued, dropping the butt of his 
cigar into the ash-tray, and rubbing his hand over his short bristly 
hair; ‘my orbit has passed the political boundary occasionally. 
But, as regards this water-scheme, I should be inclined to judge it 
ina broader aspect than the merely political one. Such things are 
either public benefits, or public injuries.’ 

‘Do you consider this a public benefit ?’ 

‘You ask me a straight question, and I'll give you a straight 
answer. I consider it a public injury. That is my opinion; 
though I can’t tell, of course, of what use my opinion can be to 
you.’ 

‘That depends on whether you stop at having the opinion, or 
mean to act upon it.’ 

‘You must allow me to suspect, Mr. Bell, that you are not 
asking these questions solely on your own responsibility.’ Then 
he said rapidly, in a changed, imperative tone, ‘Are you the 
emissary of the men whose names appear in connection with this 
scheme ?’ 

The question happened to be so worded that Warren could 
immediately reply, ‘No; none of them know anything about this 
interview.’ 

‘Then what do you want of me?’ demanded the Judge, still 
imperatively. 

‘I want you to promise to do nothing against the water- 
works scheme,’ said Warren, looking at the other with an ingenuous 
smile. 

The Judge paused a moment. ‘Do you know, Mr. Bell,’ he 
said, resuming his mild and meditative air, ‘you quite interest 
me! Pardon my having spoken abruptly. One has to resort to 
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various means of finding out what sort of a person one is talking 
with. And surely, now, your account of yourself is a little—in- 
complete? You are asking me to be very frank; ought you not 
to set me the example? It would give me pleasure to oblige you ; 
but, in matters affecting the public weal, one cannot always follow 
one’s desires. When we know each other a little better, I dare 
say there will be no difficulty. There onght not to be, between 
honest men.’ 

‘I can only say, that I believe it is as much your interest to 
let this scheme alone as it is that of its promotors to h-have you 
do so.’ 

* May I ask what leads you to that opinion ?’ 

‘I think your motives in opposing it would be unfavourably 
criticised.’ 

‘Ah! Iam tolerably well known in this city,’ said the Judge, 
gently, ‘and I had hoped that my motives, in any matter, might 
at least be given the benefit of a doubt. You may be right, how- 
ever. But may I ask why, again ?’ 

‘In the first place, you are connected with the monopoly which 
we mean to overturn.’ 

‘Yes? Well, letus suppose Iam. The monopoly, as you call 
it, has the support of many of our best citizens. It does its work, 
and earns its just wages. Do you yourself think (prejudice aside) 
that it can or ought to be displaced by another monopoly, run in 
the interests of a set of political adventurers ?’ 

It passed through Warren’s mind that the phrase ‘ political ad- 
venturers,’ though pronounced in a courteous tone, was in itself 
scarcely complimentary; but he reflected, at the same time, 
that the majority, at least, of his colleagues merited no better an 
appellation. It opened the way, however, for a retort, which he 
did not hesitate to make. 

‘We don’t aim to establish a monopoly; we mean to put an 
honest institution in the place of an organised system of robbery.’ 

‘You mean to say, then,’ said the Judge, gravely, ‘ that I am 
connected with a system of organised robbery ? ° 

‘Well, y-yes, replied Warren. 

The Judge bent his brows for a few moments; but suddenly 
he threw back his head and laughed heartily. 

‘Upon my word, Mr. Bell, I’m glad to have made your acquaint- 
ance—-and Iam making it very fast! You’re a man of strong convic- 
tions, and you have the courage ofthem. But civil service reform is 
one thing, and pitching into well-meaning elderly gentlemen at 
random is another. Your first step should be to discriminate between 
your friends and your enemies, instead of trying to make enemies 
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of your friends. So far as I can gather, you call this monopoly a = 
; seo : off 
robbery, not as the result of your personal investigations of its th 

practices, but because some person or persons in whom you have 
confidence have told you that it is. Now, you don’t know me; i 
but a great many people who do know me have confidence in me, fe 
and if I tell them that the monopoly is not a robbery, why shouldn’t . 
: : . : di 

they believe me just as much as you believe your informant? I 

only want to indicate that it is dangerous to make up your mind 
until all the evidence is in. Now, perhaps—I only offer the a 
suggestion in the course of argument—perhaps your informant is , 
interested in your water-scheme ?’ Ms 
‘It is only fair to tell you, Judge Muhlbach, that I should 
never have come here if this had been the only thing I had to say . 
, a 
to you. But, whether or not your monopoly is honest makes no : 
. , a p ‘ fi 
difference as to your motives being suspected. Even if you were : 


above blame there, you are beyond help in another matter.’ 

‘Another matter? Now, have acare, young gentleman! I J 
have every desire to show you consideration, for you seem to mean : 
well. But I warn you to weigh your words from this point onwards. 1 
I shall meet you as man to man, and I cannot help it if every 
advantage is on my side.’ 

* You will need all your advantage, and I need none,’ replied 
Warren, his own voice and manner somewhat reflecting the Judge’s 
earnest solemnity; for, now that the crisis seemed to be at hand, 
he was sensible how serious a thing it is to destroy a man’s re- 
putation before his eyes—even when there were no other eyes 
looking on. 

‘Well, let us have the other matter, then,’ said the Judge, 
relaxing into an air of demure banter. ‘ Pardon me if I light 
another cigar. Are you sure you won't think better of it, and 
join me? I can recommend them!’ 

A double meaning may have lurked in these words; but, if so, 
Warren made no offer to discern it. He again declined the cigars, 
and straightened himself in his chair for the attack. 

‘We can both remember that we dre man to man,’ he said, 
‘and that what I have to say need go no farther, unless you wish 
it. I don’t wish it, for punishing you is none of my business. I 
only want to prevent a particular piece of mischief. And you can 
save us both a disagreeable time by stopping me as soon as you 
catch my drift; but, if you prefer to fight it out to the end, all 
right! You remember what occurred about ten years ago—the 
municipal frauds and all that?’ 

‘I have reason to remember it. Some of those men had been 
my personal friends. The course of events brought them before 
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me as culprits, and it became my duty, in the discharge of my 
office, to sentence them. Let me see —you were a child at school 
then, I think?’ 

‘I would rather be taught my lessons at sixteen than at sixty,’ 
was on the tip of Warren’s tongue; but he kept it back. He 
felt that the old man before him was anxious, and was trying to 
disguise his anxiety ; and he could not help being sorry for him. 

‘ Did any letters pass between you and any of those men, after 
suspicion fell on them ?’ was his next question. 

The Judge smiled. ‘That is hardly likely. I certainly can’t 
charge my memory with any such foolish breach of official etiquette. 
Come, come, young gentleman! Some malicious scamp has been 
cramming you with a lot of scandalous nonsense. Take a friend’s 
advice, and have no more to do with it. You have evidently 
fallen into bad hands. Til tell you what I’ll do with you—for in 
spite of your confounded impertinence, there’s something about 
you that I like—if you will cut loose from that very shady set 
you're entangled with now, it shall be my personal concern to see 
that you get a good start in an honourable and brilliant career. 
I can introduce you to men and to opportunities, that will F 

‘You may as well hear me out first,’ interrupted Warren, 
drily, ‘and then you'll be better able to f-fix my price exactly. 
I was going to ask you whether you remembered any such passage 
in one of the letters as this (I quote from memory—I haven't the 
letter with me): “ For God’s sake, make no statement until you 
hear from me in full. You will be arrested to-morrow; but 
I have so arranged matters that you will ultimately be brought 
before me, and I am confident that your acquittal can be secured. 
I have as much at stake as you, and shall work for you and the 
rest as I would for myself. If I have any power in this city, you 
will be better off three months hence than you ever were before.”’ 

‘That will do, sir!’ exclaimed the Judge, rising from his chair 
with a magisterial air. ‘I regret to find how much I have been 
mistaken in you. Keep your letters, and whatever else you may 
have stolen from waste-paper baskets or bribed footmen for. 
Print them, word for word, in the newspapers to-morrow morning— 
if they will buy them of you—and you will only confirm my 
integrity, and the dishonour of yourself and of your associates. 
My policy, my motives, and my aims are not to be represented by 
garbled extracts from private communications, which often have a 
superficial appearance wholly at variance with their true purport 
and object. I'll have you to know that I fear no man, and no 
revelation. My reputation is stronger than any attack that a 
hundred such fellows as you can bring against it.’ 
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So saying, the Judge stretched forth his hand to the mantel- 
piece to get a light for his cigar; but the hand trembled so that 
coming in contact with a valuable jar of Japanese porcelain, it 
brought it to the ground and smashed it into fragments. 

Warren, who had also risen, gained self-command as he saw 
the other lose it; and his manner was unusually cold and quiet as 
he said, ‘Our conference so far has been a private one, Judge 
Muhlbach; but if you feel in any way dissatisfied with my manner 
of putting the case to you, I will send a messenger to the gentle- 
man who has the papers, and he will come at once and explain 
things. But, you know, what goes beyond two is apt to go far. 
You must choose between me and the newspapers.’ 

‘I wish to have nothing more to do either with you, or with 
anyone connected with you.’ 

‘ Then you agree to do nothing, either directly or indirectly, to 
oppose the water-works scheme ?’ 

‘T’ll make no agreements, sir!’ cried the Judge, frowning 
darkly. ‘As to your paltry water-works scheme,’ he added, in an 
uneven voice, ‘ you've been wasting my time and exposing yourself 
to no purpose. It was never for a moment my intention to 
meddle with any such dirty business; the thieves who started it 
will cut each other’s throats quicker than honest men could do it 
for em. You may tell ’em that, with Judge Muhlbach’s compli- 
ments! And say, too, that whenever the law, in its due course, 
brings one of them before me for judgment—as I surely expect 
it will—he shall then have an opportunity to learn the reasons 
that witheld me from—from anticipating justice to-day !’ 

Warren looked at the old man, as he stood confronting him 
there, flushed with rage, broad-shouldered, massive—and could not 
but admire the valiant show he made in the presence of disastrous 
defeat. Such a man, he thought, must have some good in him. 
He must have imagined himself faithful to a certain law of right, 
even in the midst of his iniquity. And, having carried his point, 
Warren had no desire to press his antagonist further, or to tear 
from him the last poor shreds of self-respect, beneath which he 
strove so strenuously to conceal his collapse. Therefore, all he said 
was, ‘I think we unders-stand each other, Judge Muhlbach!’ and 
walked out of the room. 

But at the door, the Judge called him back. Warren turned, 
and was surprised to see his countenance, so lately working with 
passion, with a good-humoured smile upon it. 

‘Mr. Bell,’ he said, ‘ you have impaired my digestion, and you've 
made me break my pet jar; but I bear you no malice. I can 
recognise a good fellow when I see him, whether he stands in my 
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way or not. You have done a difficult job in a gentlemanly 
manner, and I’m afraid I was a little boisterous. Well—in this 
world we must all make allowances for one another. And now, as 
our business is quite over, it would give me pleasure if you would 
accept one of these cigars; it will do you no harm, and—one good 
turn deserves another !’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Warren, smiling a little also; ‘I'll take 
one, on the grounds you mention; but, if you please, I prefer to 
smoke m-my own.’ 

‘So be it: this will remain the longer to remind you of our 
interview, said the Judge, pleasantly, ‘and I wish you a very 
good-day.’ 

One other singular experience was in store for Warren before 
he got out of the house. As he reached the foot of the stairs, a 
servant came along the passage, and opened the street door to 
admit two ladies. One of them was a stranger to Warren; the 
other he recognised immediately. She saw him at the same 
moment, but, instead of stopping to speak to him, she instantly 
pulled down her veil, and, getting on the other side of her stout 
companion, glided by him without a word. Warren was so over- 
come with bewilderment, first at meeting her in that house, and in 
that part of the world, and then at her behaviour, that he knew 
not what to do ; and consequently he found himself outside the hotise 
with the door closed upon him, before he had made up his mind. 
After that, all circumstances considered, it was hardly possible to 
re-enter; and he walked down street like a man in a dream, 
repeating over and over to himself :— 

‘Nell Anthony in New York—and in that house !—what the 
d-devil does it mean?’ 


(To be continued.) 








Morning Calls im the West Country. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Mrs. Prvceon, alias tHE Missus. Wife of Isaac Pidgeon, small farmer. Harsh- 
Jfeatured, strong-minded, rather rough-tongued. 

Betsy PipGeon . ° . Elderly Spinster. Sister to Isaac. Frail-looking 
and slow of speech. 

Mrs. Cottins. , ‘ . Aneighbour. Plump and easy-going. 

Tue Recror OF THE ParisH. 


ScENE. 


A farm-house kitchen of rustic description. Betsy Pidgeon seated on an old 
settle near the open hearth (whereon burns a wood fire, witha kettle suspended above 
it), making ‘ turkeys’ tails’ on a Honiton lace pillow. The Missus and Mrs. Collins 
seated by a round table, the former darning a huge blue and white stocking, the 
latter, in bonnet and shawl, sipping a glass of elder-flower wine. 


Tuer Missus. There, I takes it uncommon kind of ’ee to come 
all this way, Mis’. Collins. I ’opes ’ee won’t be tired gin you 
reaches ’ome. 

Mrs. Cotutns. No, thank ’ee, missis. For all I bain’t so spry 
as I used to was, I can git along middlin’ if I takes my time. So 
long as ’tis livvel walking—I can’t go gin ill, that’s where 
I fails. 

Tue Missus. Wull there, you bain’t so slim as you used to was, 
nother. 

Mrs. Cotttns (chuckling). No, that’s what Collins says. When 
I complains to my breath, ’e sess-ss’e,! ‘ Why luk-a-see ’ow stout 
you’m a-growd ; you can’t espect no other.’ There, I be right glad 
to see Betsy lookin’ so much better. 

Tue Missus. Ees, I was afeared myself ’er was gittin’ in a quare 
way, but there ’er’ve a-turned around agen, though ’er ain’t much 
to boast of, not eet. Folks ’as bin turrible kind to’er whiles ’er’ve 
bin ill. Parson, ’e’ve a-called constant, an’ Squire’s lady’ve a-bin 
over dree vour times with some jelly or some such little itoming 
thing vor she to make use of. An’ ’pon my word ’twas a blessing 
vor me when ’er done it, vor Betsy, ’er was that fancical, I didn’ 
know what to git vor ’er. 

Betsy. I ’adden’a bit 0’ appetite to nothin’, But gin it comed 
in unexpected-like, I was able to picky a bit. There was some 
days I couldn’ ’a’ drinked a cup o’ tay, not ev you give me 
ivver so. 

Mrs. Cottins. Then I'll be bound you was real bad. "Tis 
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what I mostly cares about. If so be I feels a bit poorly-like I 
sots down an’ ’aves a cup o’ tay, and I sim it revives me up agen, 
Ince I turn’s agen my tay I knaws ’tis time to send for doctor. 

Tue Missus. You should year Squire’s lady rade. ’Er’s the 
butifullest rader ivver you seen, "Taint vurry many passons 
would bate she, I’ll be bound there isn’. 

Betsy. ’Er sots down an’ rades a chapter an’ then ’er propully 
tulls me the signification. 

Tue Missus. Then there was the young minister, the coorrate 
or what they calls un, ’e come an’ rade to ’er backlong when the 
parson was away some place. 

Mrs. Cottins. ’E’s a vurry nice ginnleman. The boys be ivver 
so much took up wi’ un down to schule. 

Tne Missus. Ees, I a’n’t got nothin’ to say ’gainst un. ’E 
seemed to be vurry kind an’ feeling-’earted, but Betsy, ’er simm’d 
’er didn’ take to ’is rading so well’s some. 

Brrtsy. ’E gits out ’is words so spry, gin I’ve a found out 
what ’e’s rading "bout ’e’s to the end of the chapter pretty nigh. I 
be worrited to ’earken to un. 

Tue Missvs. I was shocking an’ poorly myself, sure enough, a 
day or two gone. S’pose I must ‘ave catched a bit of a cold some- 
ways, for I was tookt all of a cream, an’ my inside shaked like a 
apsen leaf. I simm’d I could ’a’ died right off one time, an’ the 
maister—I’ll warrant it giv’d ’e a cold she-ake, for ’e’s always so 
timid-like. 

Mrs. Cottins. Did ’ee send for doctor ? 

Tne Missus. Bluss ’ee, no. I bain’t one of them as goes to 
doctor for ivery little itom. I tull’ee what I done, I drinked a 
cup of ’arb tay that avening, an’next day I send an’ ’ad a penn’orth 
o’ tinker rhubarb down to shop, an’ that soon done me good. 

Mrs. Coruins. I be vurry partial to they there infor-mation 
pills what you buys to the chimist’s. They done me a sight o’ 
good when I was so poorly backlong. An’ I most always keeps a 
little vile bottle full o’ brandy in ’ouse in case anyone gets tookt 
ill of a suddent-like. °Tis so far to send for anything. 

Bzrsy (shaking her head feelingly). I've tookt a power 0’ 
medicine lately. 

Tue Missus. Doctor ’ve a-changed ’er medicine agen a-Toosday. 
That’s what ’e’s a-givin’ of ’er now (rising and taking a bottle from 
the dresser). °Tis bitter, sure enough. 

Mrs. Cottins (wncorking the bottle, smelling, and tasting the 
contents). That’s something strengthening, you might depend. 
(Reads) ‘ A tablespoonful to be taken three times a day.’ 

Tue Missus. Ees, that’s ince the boy rades un. I bain’t no 
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scholard, nor the maister nother. There, what’s the good o’ buke- 
larning to folks as ’aves to work ’ard for their living? They makes 
a parcel o’ talk nowadays ’bout youngsters gettin’ eddication, or 
what they calls un, but I’m sure J don’t know what good it doos 
’em ’cept to make ’em too ’igh for their work. 

Mrs. Cottins. ’Tis wonderful the way they gits’em on though, 
down to school. There’s my ’Arry,] sure ’ee, ’e’ll sot down an’ 
write a letter the Parson ’isself needn’t to be ashamed of. ’E do’sure. 

Tue Missus. “Taint vurry many letters we wants a-wrote, an’ 
when us do th’ old Job ’Ilman, ’e comes an’ doos un for us. ’E’s 
vurry clever with ’s pen, Job is. There’s the maister’s brother 
Bill, over to Murrikee—they tulls me ’tis more’n twelve thousands 
o’ miles away. 

Mrs. Coins. Ees, ’tis a long way, I know, but they says ’tis 
a fine country once you gits there. 

Tue Missus. ’E’ve a bin gone, must be five years come Lady 
Day. ’E writes ’ome reg’lar, the most butifullest letters ivver 
you see, an’ th’ old Job, ’e answers un for us. ’E be a vurry 
righteous chap, Bill be, so th’ old Job writes righteous to ’e. 

Mrs. Cotiins. An’ what do ’ee year "bout this ’ere new butcher 
“what’s taken on Butcher Bennett’s business? Do ’e seem to be 
gittin’ along middlin’ ? 

Tue Missus. Ees, I ain’t a-yeared no other. The maister sold 
un some sheep t’other day, an’ ’e found un vurry upright an’ 
straight down in ’s dalings. 

Mrs. Cotuins. They tulls me ’tain’t what ’e was a-brought to, 
not butcherin’ isn’. Some says ’e was a baker’s man ‘fore ’e come 
ere. 

Tue Missus. Ees, so they says. But ’er was a_ butcher's 
daughter, an’’e was a good onderstander, an’ they’d scraped a bit o’ 
money together, so when they year’d tull on this’ere business they 
didn’ see why they shouldn’ make un answer so well’sanother. ’E 
seems to be a vurry tractable kind of a man. I’ve a-zeed un ivver 
so busy about of a market-day ince I’ve been int’ town with the 
butter an’ eggs. 

Mrs. Cotuins. What a sight o’ dry weather us ’ave ’ad lately, 
a’n’t us? Collins, ’e sess-ss’e there won’t be a bit o’ corn a-sowed, 
but I tulls un ’e’s allis a-grumbling at something or ‘nother. 

Tue Missus. Men allis is, my dear, ’tis the way with ’em. 
First ’tis too much an’ then ’tis too little. As I says to the 
maister, ‘ Why can’t ’ee be thankful wi’ what you’ve a-got, i’stead 
of allis wanting what the Lord ain’t seen fit to give ‘ee?’ 

Betsy. "Tis He knows best for sure. An’ what butiful opple 
season us ’ave ’ad, Mis’. Collins! 
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Tne Missus. Kes, I a’n’t had such a nice lot o’ wurd opples! 
I don’t know when. An’ the ’taties be uncommon.good this year. 

Mrs. Cottins. So they be, my dear. Us ’aves a many things 
to be thankful for when us comes to look around. An’ so ’tis 
most times. 

Tae Missus. I was tulling *bout going up to the minister’s 
bum-bye in the dumps, vor to ax un about a bit 0’ money o’ 
Betsy’s. 

Mrs. Cotuins. Do ’e ’old it in ’is ’ands then ? 

Tue Missus. Why no, not ezzackly, but ’e puts un in the bank 
for er. ’°E’s ’ead concairn or manager, or what they calls un in 
these parts, an’ sends un to Plymouth or some place. 

Mrs. Coxtiixs. Why don’t ’er putten ia at the Post Office ? 
That’s what my man doos when ’e’ve a-got a shilling to spare. 

Tue Missus. Why, ’tis nothin’ but a parcel o’ youngsters to 
look after un there. Id sooner by ’alf keep un in an old stocking. 
But the minister, ’e’s vurry civil an’ obliging, an’ ’er carr’s un up 
a shilling or two to a time, ince ’er can scrape un together. 

Betsy (uneasily). There, Missus, you ain’t got no call vor to 
go and tull all the world about un. 

Tue Missus. Bluss ’ee, my dear, Mis’. Collins won’t say nothin’ 
to nobody. I ain’t a-told ’er ow much you've a-got, nother. ’*Er 
be allis so fearsome. 

Mrs. Cotuins. [ll kep un snug, Betsy, don’t you be afeared. 
I knaws what the world’s like. There, you ain’t laid by much, I'll 
be bound, ince you've bin so poorly like. 

Betsy (shaking her head). No, Mis’. Collins, that I a’n’t. I 
a’n’t sarved sixpence to my lace-pill’ this two months. Gin I’ve 
a-paid doctor an’ one thing an’ t’other, *twon’t be vurry much 
savings ‘Il be a-leff. Not more’n enough to burry me, I'll 
warrant. 

Tue Missus. That’s why I be goin’ to parson’s for. *Er gived un 
notice vor to draw out some money a week agone, an’ ’e promised 
to git un vor ’er, an’ us ain’t yeard nothin’ on un since. 

Mrs. Coins. What time be goin’ up thin ? 

Tue Missus. Why there, I shouldn’ wonder if ’tis six o’clock 
pretty nigh, gin I’ve a-milky-d an’ washed up the tay-things an’ 
cleaned myself a bit. 

Mrs. Cotuins. Do ’ee allis milky yerself? 

Tne Missus. Why ees, my dear, I can’t leff un to the boy. 
He’s a reg’lar young rapscalion as ivver you soteyeson. ’E bain’t 
so impident-like as the last, but there ain’t no dependence to be 
placed on un. ;,Why there, I can’t trist un to sarve the pigs pro- 
. 1 Hoard apples. 
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pully without I be ‘allis after un, let alone milking. ‘Tis less 
trouble by ’alf to do a thing yerself than what ’tis to get they 
youngsters to do it. Hullo then, Betsy, what be staring at ? 

Bersy (whispering). "Tis the minister. I zeed un go past the 
window. 

Tue Missus (in a tone of bracing severity). Wull then, did 
’ee nivver zee un before? Why don’t ’ee go an’ open the door vor 
un, i’stead o’ looking so scared-like ? 

[Tap at the door. Tue Missus opens it. Enter an elderly 
clergyman, hat in hand. 

Tue Rector (shaking hands). Well, Mrs. Pidgeon, how are 
you to-day ? (rubs his shoes on the mat.) 

Tue Missus. I be middlin’, thank’ee, sir. “Ope I sees you the 
same. 

Tue Recror. Ah, Mrs. Collins! (shaking hands) I didn’t know 
I should find you here. How’s Collins ? 

Mrs. Cottins (dropping a curtsey). He’s nicely, sir, thank’ee, 
without ’tis the rheumatics. I sim you’m looking up ’earty, sir ? 

Tue Recror. I am quite well, thank you, Mrs. Collins. Why, 
Betsy, you’ve got back to the lace-pillow again. Come, that’s a 
good sign. 

Betsy (hurriedly and nervously). Wull, sir, you ain’t a-sent 
me my money, not eet. 

Tue Recror. Why, I sent you a cheque for it a week ago, 
Betsy. 

Betsy. Why there, there was a maiden comed one day an’ 
leaved a bit o’ paper done up in a henvelope, but I didn’ sim as 
ow that could be any good, an’ the missus ’er putten in thic there 
little ole cracked tay-pot. 

Tue Rector. Well I’m glad you've kept it safe, for that’s your 
money, Betsy. 

Tue Missus (goes to the dresser and begins to fumble in the 
cracked tea-pot). I knaws ’tis ’ere somewhere, under the maister’s 
snuff. (Lifts out a packet of snuff). ’Ere ’tis—no, ’tain’t, ’tis 
some of they there worritting tax-papers what’s always a-coming. 
There, this must be it. No ’tain’t,’pon my word—’tis Mr. What- 
they-call-un’s ray-ceipts for the rent. "Tis always the way—what 
you’m wanting’s safe to get to the bottom. ’Ere ’tis, sir, come to 
last. (Brings over a crumpled cheque). 

THe Rector. Yes, that’s it, Mrs. Pidgeon. (Takes it and 
smooths it out). That’s the Savings Bank cheque, with my name 
written on the back. Now, Betsy, all you have to do is to give 
this to Isaac, and let him take it to the Bank here, and they'll 
give him the money for you. 
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Tue Missus. Wull, I nivver! who'd a thought they’d a give so 
much for a bit o’ paper like that ? What they wants un vor ’passes 
me. What do they make with un, sir, do’ee knaw ? 

Tue Recror. Oh, they don’t make anything, Mrs. Pidgeon ; 
they pass it into the Savings Bank and get the money back again. 

Mrs. Cotiins. I sims ’tis a quare concairn like, first a~-buying 
an’ then a-sulling. There, I s’pose they be like the middlemen an’ 
makes a profit in betwixt somewhere. 

Tue Rector. Well, Betsy, I think you're looking brisker than 
when I saw you last. 

Betsy. An’ so I be, sir. I be so much better, sir, I can’t be too 
thankful. An’ I bain’t too thankful, nother (with pious em- 
phasis). 

Tue Missvs. ’Er was turrible whaisy to ’er chist t’other night, an’ 
’er cough was that bad I simm’d ’er’d ’ave bin propully chucked. 
So I jist makes a little vuther pill an’ claps un on. ’E keept ’er 
warm-like an’ done ’er a power o’ good, didn’ ’er, Betsy? If so be 
you gits a bit whaisy to yer chist, sir, any time, you can’t do nothin’ 
better nor that. I sim ’tis a wonder if you bain’t, ’pon times, a- 
tullin’ so long upto Church of a Sinday. 

Mrs. Cot.iys. I s’pose, sir, you’m so used to it you don’t take 
a bit o’ notice. 

Tue Recror. And how is Mary getting on in her place, Mrs. 
Collins? You told me Elizabeth was going to see her. 

Mrs. Coniins. Ees, sir, an’ so ’er did a week agone last Sinday, 
an’ tookt ’er a noo frock an’ some opples. 

Tue Rector. Ah, both welcome presents. And was she quite 
well ? 

Mrs. Cortins. Ees, "Lizabeth said ’er was looking up un- 
common well an’ growed quite stout. ’°Er seemed to be rather dis- 
pressed in spurrits, but “Lizabeth perswared me not to take no 
notice, for ’er simm’d maybe ’twas weaning away from ’ome. 

Betsy. ’Tis strange-like at first for er, poor maid. ’Er’ll feel 
more ’omely after a bit. 

Mrs. Corins. Ees, that’s what ’er father says. ’E sess-ss’e, 
‘ Let ’er alone till ’er’ve had time to pitch like.’ I sim ’tis in ’er 
nature to be a bit moody-’earted—’er always ivver was .when ’er 
was little—nivver wasn’t ’alf so spurrity as “Lizabeth. 

Tue Rector. I daresay she will soon get to feel more settled. 
She has a good place and a good mistress. 

Mrs. CoLiins. Oh ees, sir, they be all vurry kind to ’er, an’ ’er 
missus giv’d ‘er a vurry good charcter. 

Tue Missvs. “Tis better for ’er by ’alf to be out to live, than 
what ‘twould be to bide ome. I ain’t no patience with folks as 
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keps their maidens ’anging about, learning no good an’ gittin’ 
idle ways. Bluss ’ee, I warn’t ‘alf so big ’s Mary when I went to 
Farmer Potter’s, an’ ’ard enough I ’ad to work, too, but it done 
me no ’arm. 

Betsy. *Tis what they always says to a farm ’ouse—the work’s 
nivver done. 

Tue Missus. Wull there, ’ard work don’t ’urt nobody, though 
*tain’t much you knaws ’bout it, Betsy, a-sitting to yer lace-pill’ all 
the blussed day. Maidens learns things different too, when they’m 
out to live, an’ they’m glad enough of it, gin they comes to ’ave 
a ome of their own. If so be the maister’s sister ’ad sent er maid 
to service ’twould ’a’ been a deal better for she now. 

Tue Rector. Ah, what about that young couple? Are they 
getting on better ? 

Tue Missus. Wull, sir, they bean’t no great shakes. They ’m 
like two great babies, that’s ince they be. Ain’t got a bit of idee 
*bout managing, nother one on ’em. They jist luts the wind blow 
whichever way it’s a mind to. That’s what I be always a-tulling 
’em, they arns a penny an’ they wastis a shillin’. 

Mrs. CoLuixs. ’Tis a pity, sure-ly. They’m nice young people, 
too, an’ a vurry devotive couple. 

Tue Missus (impatiently). What good ‘ll that do’em if they 
ain’t got no ’eadpiece between em? Soft words won’t kep the pot 
biling, let alone paying the rent. They be ivver so far be’ind, an’ 
they’ll be turned out of their place some day, without they minds 
what they be bout. The lan’lord was vurry chouty with em t’other 
day when ’e called, an’ they ‘adden but a foo shillins to giv un. 
He tulled’em ’e sim’d ’twas too much of a place for em, an’ ev that 
isn’ broad manings I don’ know what is. 

Tur Rector. But this is very sad, Mrs. Pidgeon. Are they 
extravagant, do you think ? 

Tue Missus. Why, ’tis like this, sir. If they wants any little 
thing they ’aves un, an’ that don’t do for poor folks. 

Mrs. Cotiins. No, sure ; the money soon flies. 

Tue Missvs. An’ there ain’t a bit o management. Their things 
be all to a mis-maze, an’ I reckon there ain’t no count made of odds 
an’ ends. I minds what my old missus used to say, ‘Tis the littles 
that doos it.” P’ve thought upon them words many’s the time, when 
I’ve made a shift to do without some little itom or ’nother. 

Tue Recror. Yes, they are wise words, and I wish the poor 
young things may lay them to heart. I hear you have had another 
wedding in the family, Mrs. Pidgeon. One of your nieces, is it ? 

Tue Missus. Ees, tis Rebekah, sir. They was married on 
Sinday—leastways, I a’n’t a-yeared but what they was. They 
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nivver seen each other afore, ‘cept by writing, but ’e’s sister an’ ’er 
was feller-servants together, an’ that was ’ow they was brought ac- 
quainted. ’Ercomed over to see me one day last week, an’ ’er was 
looking up uncommon ’earty. I tookt it vurry kind of ’er, an’ I 
gived ’er some opples to carr’ away in ’er ridicule. Rale butiful 
grasies, warn’t they, Betsy ? 

Betsy (smacking her lips). es, that they was, buties. 

Tue Missus. I gived ’er some gude advice, too. ‘Smite un 
down to once, my dear,’ I says—‘smite un down to once. Gina 
man once takes the bit in ’s teeth you'll nivver git un back in 
‘arness agen.’ Why there’sthe maister. I teacht un’is place from 
the vurry first, an’ e’s as mild as a lamb, isn’ ’er, Betsy? ‘Smite 
un down to once.’ 

Betsy. They tells me as ’ow t’other maiden’s liking to be 
married sune, too. 

Tux Rector. Indeed! 

Mrs. Cottins. What, Kezia, my dear ? 

Tue Missus. Ees, so they says. “Er was keeping company 
backlong with a youngster in the farmering line what lives up 
‘andy ’er father’s, but ‘is fam’ly sots theirselves up so ‘igh, they 
simm’d ’er warn’t good enough for un, an’ they kicked up such a 
stoor about un that “twas all broke off. But ’e’ve a-bin after ’er 
agen lately, so Rebekah says, an’ what with ‘is ’caxing, an’ what 
with ’is coaxing, ’e’ve a-brought un on agen. 

Tue Rector. And is he a good young man? 

Tue Missus. Ees, sir, I a’n’t a-yeared no otherways. They 
tulls me ’e keps ‘isself vurry stiddy an’ ezzact, an’ minds ’is church 
reg’lar. An’ ’er’s a nice andy maiden, vurry way-wise an’ onder- 
standing, an’ ’er’ll make un a gude wife for all ’er bain’t so grand 
as some folks. 

Tue Rector (with a smile, rising). Well, we must hope he 
will make her a good husband, without the smiting-down process. 
I must wish you good-day, Mrs. Pidgeon. Remember me to 
Isaac. And Betsy, take care of the cheque. I am glad to see 
the turkeys’ tails out again—that looks something like recovery. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Collins. (Shakes hands all round and exit.) 

Mrs. Couns. “Tis time I was tulling “bout going ‘ome too, 
but I'll just bide a minute or two to give un the start. 

Tue Missvs, Bluss’ee, you needn’ to be afear'd of overtaking 
‘e. Why ’e’s so spry as any young man—nivver lets the grass 
grow under ’e’s feet. : 

Mrs. Corns. ’E’s a pleasant spoken ginleman as ivver you 
wish to meet. Always a kind word for anybody. 

Betsy (emphatically). So ’e is, Mis’. Collins, an’ a gude one 
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too, you might depend. “Tain’t no fault of ’e’s if us bain’t all 
ezzackly what us oughter. Why, that isn’ nivver the maister 
a-ready ? 

Tue Missus. Ees, ’tis, I years un out to the back. Must be 
vour o'clock pretty nigh. 

Mrs. Couns (with a start, looking at the clock). Mussy, so’tis ! 
An’ ’ere be I sotting so calm’s anything. Dear, dear, ‘ow the 
time ’ave slipped away ! 

Tue Missus. It always ivver do, I sim, where there’s a parcel 
o’ talking. There, Mis’. Collins, you needn’ to be in sich ‘urry. 
Better to stop a little longer. 

Mrs. Cotiiys (draining her wine-glass and rising). No, my 
dear, thank’ee, ’tis time I was away now—Collins, ’e’ll be lookin’ 
for ’is tay, an’ the boys’ll be comin’ ’ome from schule, an’ they'll 
be settin’ the p'liceman to look for me gin I bides away much 
longer (chuckling). Iain’t spend such a pleasant afternoon this 
ivver so long. 

Tuer Missvus. Wull, there, why don’t’ee look in a bit oftener? 
You be always welcome. 

Mrs. Cotirns. Ees, you’m vurry kind. But there, nobody 
knaws better’n you, Missus, that when a woman’s got ’er ’ouse to 
mind, ’er ain’t got too much time to go gadding about. 

Tue Missus. No, that’s true enovgh, without ’er wants to find 
everything upsy down an’ backsy fore an’ all to a mis-maze gin ’er 
gits back agen. Wull, good-bye, Mis’. Collins. I’m sure we’m 
much obliged to ’ee for calling, an’ I ’opes you'll reach ’ome in 
safety. Good-bye. 

[ The curtain falls on a chorus of good-byes and a general 

hand-shaking. | 


F, J. TRISTRAM. 
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‘Society in Dondon.’ 


Wuatever else may be the characteristics of modern English 
society, its privileges and advantages, its drawbacks and diffi- 
culties, as compared with that of any earlier period on~record, it 
certainly more than ever before, in any antecedent century or 
generation, lives in the broad glare and gaze of public and private 
criticism—from friends and enemies, from compatriots and 
strangers. Aperto vivere voto might be considered as its chosen 
motto. The ‘fierce light that beats upon the throne’ (as the 
Poet Laureate has expressed it) beats also upon the aristocracy of 
rank, of wealth, of genius, of beauty. The existence and vogue 
of so many ‘ society ’ journals, which dive and peer into the inner- 
most recesses of the lives, habits, and environments of ‘ the upper 
ten thousand,’ and depend for their success upon the piquancy of 
the gossip they retail about them, would alone be sufficiently 
indicative of this tendency. 

The record, in terse and epigrammatic form, of the character- 
istics of this society and of the most salient traits of the leading 
personages, male and female, who compose it, by one who is 
evidently an habitué, if, indeed, he be not a member of that 
charmed circle, must, therefore, necessarily possess an exceptional 
interest and value. Speculation has accordingly been rife ever 
since its publication as to the name of the ‘Foreign Resident,’ 
whose graphic work on ‘ Society in London’ has passed through 
seven editions in hardly as many weeks ;! but hitherto all attempts 
to lift the writer’s veil of anonymity have proved fruitless. The 
secret, or mystery, if there be any, has not yet oozed out, or been 
solved, and we can hazard no guess or conjecture on the subject. 
That it is a person or personage very intimately acquainted with 
the entourage of that society, and having ready and constant 
access to it, the reader who peruses the present paper will, how- 
ever, long before he reaches the end of it, hardly entertain any 
doubt. 

The book is divided into twelve chapters, in the first two of 
which ‘The Court and Royal Family’ and ‘The Princes and 
Royal Dukes’ are minutely described, as they live, move, and have 


1 Society iw London. By a Foreign Resident, Seventh Edition. London : Chatto 
and Windus. 1889. 
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their being, by one who, if not on actual terms of familiarity, las 
evidently been admitted into the arcana or penetralia of that 
august holy of holies. The author of course commences, as toasts 
commence at public dinners, with the Queen, whose almost entire 
abdication of late years, not of her public duties, but of her 
leadership of London Society, inevitably provokes some pungent 
comment. ‘The Queen’s year is divided between a Scotch chateau 
(Balmoral), a feudal mansion in the suburbs (Windsor), and a 
country house close to a fashionable yachting resort’ (Osborne). 
We are not surprised to hear that, although ‘ Mr. and Mrs, Glad- 
stone periodically visit her Majesty, the personal relations between 
the Sovereign and her Premier are of « tepid kind, and have been 
known to be actually strained and chilly.’ 

‘The lot of the maids of honour,’ we are told,‘is far from 
easy... . They must always be within call, and as her Majesty 
seldom or never reads a newspaper with her own eyes, neither 
their eyes nor their voice must ever tire.’ 













































The Queen (it seems) has the capriciousness of her exalted station and her 
sex. Lady Ely has no more disagreeable duty to fulfil than that, not seldom 
imposed upon her, of telling some lady of the Court that her presence has 
betome burdensome to her Majesty, and that she must go. The Queen likes 
young people about her, and has few favourites past middle age. Within the 
last few years two ladies, whom the Queen had received into her service with 
open arms, have been dismissed suddenly—one because the Sovereign had 
wearied of her, the other because she had proved physically unequal to the 
labour of the position. 

We have next a view of ‘daily life beneath the royal roof, 
and of the domestic habits of the august hostess. The writer’s 
revelations on this subject, being so entirely trustworthy and 
authentic, are naturally of profound interest. Among other 
things we learn that ‘the royal dinner hour is nine o'clock, and 
at five minutes to nine the Queen, if she has company, enters the 
room in which the guests are assembled, and then, as the hour 
strikes, leads the way to the banquet. Royal dinner parties have 
one great advantage—they are very short. Soon after ten the 
diners are once more in the salon, or corridor of reception; the 
Queen addresses each in succession for a few minutes.’ Before 
eleven it is all over. 

The author, though on the whole yielding all homage to the 
Queen as ‘a fair embodiment and reflection of English common 
sense, accurately understanding in the main the genius of her 
people and the currents of popular feeling -—is yet by no means, 
as will appear, a servile flatterer of Royalty. He alludes to 
certain ‘ failings, some feminine, some royal,’ and has the candour 
to characterise her Majesty’s ‘ autobiographical volumes ’ as being 
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? which, however, they 


‘contemptible as literary productions ; 
surely never professed to be. 

We are let into an interesting secret, resting of course on the 
best authority, in regard to the betrothal of the Queen’s youngest 


daughter. To Princess Beatrice, it seems, 


life, varied though the domestic routine of the Court has been by attendance 
at flower-shows, bazaars, and fétes, has proved perhaps a trifle monotonous. It 
was necessary to do something, and four years ago the Princess determined to 
change her state, and privately betrothed herself to a handsome young scion of 
Prussian loyalty, Prince Henry of Battenberg. The secret was w vel kept. 
When the Princess Beatrice breathed it into the ears of her royal mother a 
little storm broke. It did not last long, but while it lasted it was acute. 


The author takes occasion te make some very disparaging, but 
perhaps not unmerited, animadversions upon ‘ petty German po- 
tentates, supported by English money, the pretensions of these 
foreign princes, the airs they give themselves’°—remarks which 
would tend to show that the distinguished author, though also a 
‘Foreign Resident,’ has not, during his presumably protracted 
sojourn among us, wholly escaped the contagion of our insular 
feelings and prejudices. 

Of Prince Christian, who married the third daughter of the 
Sovereign, the author has nothing to say but what is pleasant and 
agreeable. He introduces us to ‘an English country gentleman, 
an amiable, domesticated, philoprogenitive person; not brilliant, 
perhaps, yet not wanting in practical shrewdness.’ The silly 
stories current about him are, as we should have suspected, and 
are glad now to be so authoritatively assured, ‘ fictions.’ Prince 
Teck, the husband of the Princess Mary of Cambridge, was not, 
on the other hand, ‘a success’ in the English capital, which he 
has now quitted, it seems, ‘ probably for ever.’ 


The Prince of Wales and his people never took kindly to him. They 
recognised in him something which the English call bad form. His manner 
lacked the repose which English taste demands. He presumed upon his position 
with a curious clumsiness, He was habitually late for appointments, and when 
he apologised for his unpunctuality he did so in a manner which aggravated 
the original offence. Then he was not always happy in his conversation at 
dinner, contriving too often to say the wrong thing to the wrong person. .. . 
He was supposed to be wanting in deference to his wife altogether ; he rubbed up 
the most fastidious and sensitive portion of English society the wrong way. 


‘ Nevertheless’ the author evidently had a sneaking kindness and 
regard for poor Teck, and admits that, in spite of these glaring 
defects and foibles, he was ‘a good fellow.’ 

We are next introduced to the Princess Louise and the 
Marquis of Lorne, of whom the author gives a very high character. 
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But he cannot be said to err on the side of enthusiastic admiration 
when he speaks of her Royal Highness as ‘a passable artist and 
tolerable statuary.’ 

The Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of 
Connaught, and the Duke of Cambridge are the central figures of 
the second chapter, and close the list of royalties. The picture 


of the Duke of Cambridge is sketched in our author’s most genial 
manner :— 


A bluff, fresh, hale, country gentleman, with something of the vigorous 
healthy frankness of the E nglish skipper r, and something, too, of the Press in 
martinet ; industrious, punctual, rising early, fond of life and its pleasures, of 
good dinners, good cigars, pleasant women [the rogue!], of the opera, of the 
play, slightly given to slumber before dinner is well over, joyous, cheery, still 
retaining traces of the ardour of youth. 


In short, as a gentleman who boasted a familiarity with his 
Royal Highness almost as intimate as that of our author, once 
remarked in our hearing, after having enjoyed, as he stated, the 
privilege of spending an evening in the Duke’s society —‘ George 
was awful fun!’ 


The last and longest description of the royalties is reserved 
for the Prince of Wales, who is styled ‘the social ruler of the 
English realm.’ 

‘If there were no Marlborough House there would be no Court 
in London. The house of the Prince of Wales may be an unsatis- 
factory substitute for a Court, but it is the only substitute which 
exists, and the best which, under the circumstances, is attainable.’ 

The author shows much insight and acumen, and a rare and 
deep knowledge and discernment of character, in his description 


of so singularly ‘all-round’ a nature and experience as that of tne 
Heir-Appuarent. 


The Prince of Wales is in 1885 very different from what he was in 1878. 
The vie orageuse is over and forgotten, and only looked at through the mellow- 
ing medium of middle age. The Prince of Wales does not enjoy existence 
less, but more calmly, as one to whom the pleasure, which was once a passion, 
has been transformed into an art. . . . Having profited by the lessons of ex- 
perience, he can look back upon a past marked by incidents and vicissitudes not 
uniformly wise or decorous, with a feeling of satisfaction at having risen supe- 
rior to his early eccentricities. His Royal Highness has developed into a sort 
of censor and inquisitor of society and of the Court. As his royal mother is 
apt to sit in judgment upon him, so he in his turn criticises, counsels, castigates 
those who are subject to his authority. He is prodigal of advice on great mat- 
ters and small. Whether it be a conjugal quarrel or a questionable marriage, 
the pattern of a coat or the colour of a frock, the Prince volunteers his advice. 
He attaches great importance to the ordinances of religion, attends church regu- 
larly, digests and criticises the sermon, Sc. 

The Prince of Wales is the Bismarck of London society; he is also its 
microcosm, All its idiosyncrasies are reflected in the person of his Royal High- 
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ness. Its hopes, its fears, its aspirations, its solicitudes, its susceptibilities, its 
philosophy, its way of looking at life and of appraising character—of each of 
these is the Heir-Apparent the mirror. The sympathy which thus exists be- 
tween the Prince and his social subjects is vivid and intimate... . If a defi- 
nition of society were sought for, I should be inclined to give it as the social 
area of which the Prince of Wales is personally cognisant, within the limits of 
which he visits, and every member of which is to some extent in touch with 
the ideas and wishes of his Royal Highness. But for this central authority, 
society in London would be in imminent danger of falling into the same chaos 
and collapse as the universe itself were one of the great laws of Nature to be 
suspended for five minutes. 


The author does not fail to pay a fervid and glowing tribute 
to the charms and qualities of the Princess of Wales; to her 
endowments both of mind and heart—a tribute ungrudgingly 
rendered by all who have enjoyed the honour and the privilege of 
approaching that illustrious lady. 

The chapter on‘ The Cosmopolitanism of London Society’ dis- 
plays a subtlety of philosophical insight worthy of the great French 
critic, M. Taine. In the following story, though shrouded under a 
thin veil of disguise, the reader will readily divine that the author 
refers to the now famous daughter of the Dean of Jersey, who has 
since become one of the stars of the London stage :— 


One of the first persons to whom the stranger is likely to be presented is a 
lady, famous for her beauty, whose career has been, to say the least, interesting. 
A few years ago she was unknown in London, But she went to a theatre by 
herself. In the next stall to her sat a nobleman, the Earl of , accompanied 
by the Countess. THis keen eye was immediately arrested by the loveliness of 
his neighbour. He offered her his playbill or his opera-glass, entered into con- 
versation with her, discovered that her husband was yachting in the Polar Seas, 
and that her father was, say, a colonial prelate. The beauteous stranger was 
staying at an hotel, and had intended rejoining her husband, I think at Spitz- 
bergen, the next day. The kindly and courteous peer expressed a hope that, 
as she was in the capital, she would sti vy to see a little more of its society. I 
eighteen hours afterwards the Earl and Countess of had called upon her, 
Four-and-twenty hours later she was their guest at dinner, and before the week 
was out she was a personage in London society. 


In the fair stranger we at once recognise the beautiful and 
fascinating figure of Mrs. Langtry ; the Earl and Countess of 
were none other than the Prince and Princess of Wales; the 
‘colonial prelate’ is the good Dean Le Breton. The intelli- 
gent and well-informed reader will have to supply a key of this 
kind in many places throughout the book, as the author, unlike 
some of his successors and imitators, of whom we shall presently 
have to speak, has exercised throughout a certain measure of wise 
reticence and reserve, prompted and dictated by instinctive good 
sense and good feeling, and by reverence for the sanctity that sur- 
rounds private life in the highest families as well as in the lowest. 
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In the chapter on ‘ Diplomatists and their Hosts’ the writer 
takes occasion to pay a well-merited tribute to the gifted and 
amiable author of ‘The Biglow Papers’ (whose departure from 
our midst has caused such general regret), in his capacity of 
American ambassador :— 

Mr. Lowell's retirement will be a greater loss to the literary and intellectual 
life of London than to its political or diplomatic circles. For he is, above all 
things, a man of letters, the reader and writer of books, the master of epigram- 
matic English, and, on the whole, the best after-dinner speaker in the capital. 
. . « Beyond any of his contemporaries, he has been instrumental in improving 
the estimate entertained of Americans, not only by Englishmen, but by the 
representatives of Europe in England, and indeed elsewhere. , 

We would fain linger and gaze, did time permit, on a suc- 
cession of stately and lovely forms, on the accomplished and 
fascinating bevy of English ladies who lead the world of fashion. 
Space only permits us to mark ‘ Lady Randolph Churchill, one of 
the most accomplished women in London society, a finished artist 
and musician, anda perfect dresser ;’ ‘ Lady Hayter, one of the 
most comme-il-faut ladies in London, whose toilettes are the per- 
fection of taste, and invariably serve with her as the frame of a 
charming picture ;’ ‘ Lady Dorothy Nevill; Isabella, Countess of 
Wilton; Gladys, Countess of Lonsdale; Maria, Marchioness of 
Aylesbury ; Lady Reay ; Lady Airlie, a type of patrician matron- 
hood, the intelligent and tactful woman of the world, preserving, 
now that her hair is silvered with years, much of the freshness and 
fascination of youth; Lady Stanhope and Lady Lytton, veritable 
paragons and cynosures of their sex and order.’ On these and 
many other dames of high degree we would fain linger long and 
admiringly, as our author does; but we must reluctantly tear our- 
selves away from that galaxy of grace and beauty. 

Our leading statesmen and members of Parliament naturally 
occupy a large share of the writer’s attention, and hardly any pro- 
minent or important figure in the contemporary political world 
escapes adequate notice. Among these innumerable croquis, 
where so many are excellent, it is difficult to choose; but we may 
point to the sketches of Lord Hartington and Lord Randolph 
Churchill as perhaps the cleverest in this section of the book. 

A separate chapter is devoted to contemporary ‘lawyers, 
judges, divines, soldiers, and doctors,’ who all take their place and 
figure, socially as well as professionally, in our complex London 
Society, as it now exists. The characteristics of the accomplished 
and versatile Lord Chief Justice are very happily and amusingly 
hit off :— 

Lord Coleridge enjoys the fame of being the best conversationalist and the 
most agreeable companion at a dinner-table. On his private virtues I will 
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forbear to dwell. He is pious and thrifty; he is a widower; he is a High 
Churchman ; a great scholar; he reads novels, butis generally hefjeved never to 
have looked at or heard of any newspaper ean the Times. . . . Lord Cole- 
ridge is fond of the theatres, but the theatres which he does not personally visit 
are to him as if they were not. ... This peculiarity on his part will cease to 
surprise you when you know him somewhat better, and have acquired an insight 
into his bland irony. I have often heard his lordship examine or cross-examine 
witnesses in court; and if ever any individual assumed with perfect success the 
manner of the Heathen Chinee, ‘ which was childlike and bland,’ that individual 
was the present Lord Chief Justice of England. 


We are also introduced to iets actresses, and artists in 
society, the Kendals, the Bancrofts, Mr. Henry Irving, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Mr. Millais, and Mr. Whistler being con- 
spicuous among these. Another chapter is devoted to poets, men 
of letters, and journalists. 

Lord Tennyson (we are informed) is very seldom seen in any section of 
London Society. It is rare for him to come up to London. When he does so, 
he takes a house in the Belgravian quarter, dines with, or himself entertains, 
men of such eminence as the Prime Minister and the me Chancellor; or, 
if the weather chances to be fine and he is in an exceptionally good humour, 
honours the afternoon receptions of notoriety-hunting hosts or ‘aioe ‘sses With his 
presence. 


Like the cuckoo, his song is heard and listened to with delight, 
but he is rarely seen. 


Mr. Browning is an altogether different person. He lives for society, and 
in society. If he cannot be at the houses of the great, he is satisfied to be seen 
at the establishments of the small. But he must be in evidence. He is an 
agreeable man, full of anecdote accommodated to his audience. He is more 
thana septuagenarian ; yet he enjoys the mild distractions of the most common- 
place drawing-rooms with the uns: yphisticated freshness of early youth. He 
has the vanity, as characteristic as irritability itself, of the race of bards. His 
venerable fascinations are, as he piques himself on believing, irresistible by 
ladies of all ages and degrees. Hle does not trumpet forth his conquests to 
miscellaneous assemblages, but he is fond of telling the favoured fair of his 
achievements among their number. Mr. Browning is a professional diner-out, 
and has not yet satiated his appetite for evening parties. If peers and peeresses, 
plutocrats of high degree, and others well placed in the London world, do not 
happen to invite him, he condescends to shine in the firmaments of society's 
minor queens. 


We are told nothing of the social habits and peculiarities of 
Mr. Swinburne, who has perhaps grown into a personality quite as 
remarkable as that of the Poet Laureate or Mr. Browning, but we 
are introduced to Mr. Matthew Arnold, who though ‘less con- 
spicuously or aggressively the man of the world, pure and simple, 
than Mr. Browning, has more of obvious refinement and breeding, 
and betrays scarcely any tendency to parade his familiarity with 
London Society. . . Mr. Matthew Arnold is in every sense of the 
word a highly bred, high-spirited gentleman.’ 
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We must here close our slight survey of this pleasant gallery 
of portraits—truly panoramic in its proportions, and in which 
combinations and colours shift as in a kaleidoscope. Each succes- 
sive character or description, with its coruscating epigram, goes 
off with the brilliancy of a rocket. And yet the whole is har- 
monised throughout by a pervading and prevailing tone of good 
taste and an absolute freedom from vulgarity. 

We are sorry to be unable to say as much for a volume! of 
similar size, appearance, and purport lately foisted upon the English 
market, the disjointed sentences of which are as dull and turbid 
as ditch-water. This may be partly attributable to the process of 
castration which the translation of a series of letters originally 
written in French has unavoidably undergone at the hands of the 
English publishers, who, in deference to public opinion and to the 
Act of Parliament which forbids the publication in this country 
of works containing matter contra bonos mores, ‘have found 
themselves compelled to omit several passages which they can 
only regard as scandalous, if not libellous;’ though they proceed 
to admit that ‘even in this its confessedly expurgated form, the 
book may still contain matter of a character not congenial to 
English taste ;’ and though this very damaging admission inevit- 
ably and irresistibly reminds us of the itinerant fishmonger who 
vilipended the contents of his own basket or barrow, we are con- 
strained, after an inspection of the very unsavoury wares offered 
us, to express our entire assent to it. 

RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 


1 The World of London (La Société de Londres). By Count Paul Vasili. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1885. 
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Wrought bo a Atranger. 


Mrnz is a strange story, the story of the one event—fraught even 
now with a haunting mystery—in a life otherwise monotonous 
and uninteresting. What subtle instinct prompts me to tell my 
tale, I know not; unless it be the half-unconscious wish to com- 
municate to others that which must ever be connected in my own 
mind with so much that is weird and inexplicable. Even now, 
when it all lies behind me like ‘a tale that is told, fast receding 
and fading away into the outlived past; when my blood flows 
coldly through my veins, and my heart, like a wearied, wasted thing, 
drags slowly on till the chill hand of death shall stay it for ever— 
even now I shrink with shuddering repugnance, and would fain 
draw back from my self-imposed task. 

I doubt if, under God’s heaven, two human souls ever loved 
each other more devotedly than did my husband and myself. We 
had been married but a short twelvemonths, when he came home 
one night with a haggard, absorbed look on his face, that told me 
instantly something of importance must have happened. What it 
was I soon learned. Business of the utmost urgency required him 
to start at once for Brazil. We were to be separated, he and I, for 
six long months—he to journey across a world of wild angry waters, 
I to drag out the weary days in lonely waiting and watching for 
his return. 

Of the desolate weeks that followed my husband’s departure, 
I will not now speak. The days dragged slowly on, one by one, 
and at last the time arrived when I might expect to hear from 
him. The mail from Brazil—the one he had promised to write 
by— came in, but the letter I had watched for, longed for, and 
prayed for through so many weary days and restless nights, came 
not, nor had any tidings of his ship been received. I went into 
his office, where I knew they would hear directly she arrived. 
They told me there was no cause for anxiety, the ship was overdue, 
but that was a common occurrence; some accident had probably 
delayed her; they would telegraph directly she was ‘ advised.’ 
Days grew into weeks and weeks into months, and yet no news of 
the ‘ Osprey.’ How I lived through that awfui time, God only 
knows. Night after night, I lay awake thinking, thinking, thinking, 
until, utterly exhausted, I fell into a restless, dream-haunted 
sleep; only to toss to and fro on a wild heaving ocean, over which 
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I was wandering in search of my lost husband. Day after day I 
would shut myself in my room to lie prostrate on the floor 
sobbing, ‘Oh, my husband! my brave, noble husband! God give 
him back to me! give him back to me!’ 


I will not weary the reader, and wring my own heart afresh by 
dwelling upon the black misery, and hopeless agony of that fearful 
time. Two long years had gone by, and nothing being heard of the 
‘ Osprey,’ it was considered as settled beyond doubt that she had gone 
down, and all on board perished. Just at this time, an old maiden 
aunt of my husband’s, who had been very ill, took it into her head 
that she would like me to go and stay a few days with her. As 
the doctors said she could not possibly live more than a month or 
two, I had not the heart to refuse; and so, for the first time since 
my marriage, I found myself sleeping under astrange roof. It was 
a little country farmhouse away up in the midland counties. I 
had never been there before, and, as the journey was a long one, and 
I was very tired, I went to bed soon after my arrival. That night 
I dreamt a dream of such intense vividness and reality, that even 
now I can recall it to my mind, fresh and unfading as if it had hap- 
pened but yesterday. I found myself, I know not how, standing alone 
at midnight on a bare, bleak heath, lit only by the weird light of 
a low-lying moon, far away in the starless south. Across her wan 
face stretched a ragged skirt of black, angry cloud, on either side 
of which the intercepted rays broke into two long hazy beams of 
light—one shooting far across the calm heavens, the other bending 
down towards earth, till it was lost in the shadowy horizon. All 
around me, as far as the eye could reach, spread the wild waste of 
moorland, save that away to the right, I saw the dark outline of 
some building—apparently a deserted shed or cottage. As I stood 
there, numb and trembling in the chill night air, a strange irre- 
sistible impulse—I know not what—seized me, by which I was 
impelled, as by some unseen power, in the direction of this 
object. I drew closer and closer, my heart wrenching in wild, 
uneven effort in my bosom, my breath coming in short quick 
gasps, and my ears so unnaturally strained for the slightest sound, 
that I could hear the blood hissing and rushing through the veins 
in my temples. Suddenly I heard a sound as of some human 
being in pain, and then a wild, wailing cry: ‘Harry, Harry, 
Harry! God help me!’ and then a low moan again. With one 
bound I rushed forward, and there, in the shadow of the shed, 
crouched up against the wall, I saw the form of a woman, ap- 
parently dying. I knelt at her side, raised her in my arms, 
and, as the pale light of the moon fell on her face, I recognised 
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the features of my lost husband. I recollect a wild, unearthly 
cry ringing in my ears, whether uttered by myself or not, I cannot 
say, and then—I awoke to find myself lying there in that silent 
house, with the cold light of a cloudless moon falling full on my 
face through the uncurtained window. Sleep, with the recollection 
of that dream haunting my mind, was impossible; so I rose, and, 
on looking out, found that my window opened on a pair of iron 
stairs reaching down to a garden. In a dull mechanical way I 
dressed, slipped a shawl over my head, and stepped out. I passed 
through the garden, unlatched a gate, and found myself in an 
open road, bordered on either side by tall hedgerows. In front 
the road rose in a kind of hill, until it met the line of sky, 
beyond which I could see nothing. As I stepped hurriedly 
onwards, the moon, which, till then, had been shining full in my 
face, darkened, and when I rose to the brow of the hill a strange 
consciousness of having trodden that path before came over me; 
and as I found myself on the summit, and looked at the view 
which suddenly broke before me, an icy chill ran through my 
frame, and I nearly fell fainting to the ground, for there—seen in 
the wan light of a low-lying moon, across which stretched a ragged 
skirt of black, angry cloud—spread the wild heath of my dream, 
still, silent, and sombre. And, as I stood there, trembling and 
shuddering, two long hazy beams of light—one above and one 
below—shot out from either side of the darkened moon, just as it 
had appeared before. It was some seconds ere I could nerve my- 
self to look to the right, but when I did so, there, dark and dim, I 
saw the outline of the deserted shed. Once more the resistless im- 
pulse seized me, once more I was drawn gradually but surely towards 
the shed, I heard the low moan, the wailing cry, and saw, just as I 
had seen it in my dream, the dark form crouched up in the shadow of 
the wall! But this time there was no awakening, this time it was 
no impalpable form that I touched, but the fragile figure of a woman, 
her hair loose-lying around her, her eyes—glazed as if in death 
—looking up into mine with a dumb appealing look. Trembling 
and affrighted as I was, I recollected that I had a small bottle of 
brandy and water in my pocket, placed there in case | should re- 
quire it on the journey. With great difficulty I succeeded in foreing 
a few drops past her lips, which seemed to revive a faint fluttering 
in the well-nigh lifeless bosom. 1 saw that she was perishing with 
cold; so I raised the poor creature in my arms, took off my shaw], 
and wrapped it round her, and tried by brisk chafing and rubbing 
to restore animation. Then, with all the strength of my lungs, 
I shouted for help, but except the angry bark of some distant 
watch-dog there was no answer. Life was so nearly gone that I 
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dared not leave her, even for the half-hour which it would take to 
hurry home and obtain aid; and so the long night through I 
sat there on the damp clammy ground, bareheaded and shivering, 
with the head of the helpless woman on my lap, striving to keep 
the faint, flickering spark of life from being extinguished. At 
last, towards daybreak, I heard a waggoner going by, and, hopelessly 
hoarse with cold and calling as I was, succeeded in attracting his 
attention, and inducing him to drive us both to the house. A 
doctor was hastily sent for, who said the poor woman was almost 
dead from hunger and exhaustion, but that by care and attention 
her life would be spared. That night I went to bed with my head 
burning like a furnace, and every limb aching with pain; and 
when morning came it found me stricken down with a raging fever, 
brought on by the exposure to the damps and dews of midnight 
on the lonely heath. How long [I lay like that I know not. It 
must have been many weeks, for they told me after I had been twice 
‘given up’ by the doctors. I was delirious the greater part of the 
time, and have no recollection of anything, except that when I was 
getting better, I had a dim consciousness of a familiar presence in 
the room, and once fancied some one kissed me on the forehead. 
The first persons I recognised, when my senses cleared, were my 
mother and the woman whom I had found on that eventful night, 
lying in the shadow of the shed on the bare heath. I grew strunger 
and stronger, was pronounced out of danger, and at last was allowed 
to sit up in bed, and talk. One day the doctor asked me if I had 
heard the history of the woman whose life, he said, I had saved, 
and when I told him, ‘ No,’ he answered, ‘ Ask her to tell it to 
you. It isa most tragic affair. She, too, has lost her husband, 
and I think you will be interested.” That very day I told her the 
doctor said I was strong enough to hear her story, and begged her 
to tell it, to which she consented readily. I give her tale almost 
as it came from her own lips, omitting my questionings and 
interruptions. 

‘My husband,’ she said, ‘died six months after our marriage, 
and as I was left almost penniless, my brother in Australia wrote 
to me to come and keep house for him. In the steamer I went 
out by, there was a young German gentleman, called Wagner, who 
was very kind to me. We were within five days’ journey of our 
destination when I woke up one night to find myself alone in the 
cabin, and the ship on fire. I sprang to the door, but fell back 
almost suffocated by the deadly smoke, and just as I felt my con- 
sciousness going, Mr. Wagner rushed in, seized me in his arms, 
and I knew no more, until, when consciousness returned, I found 
myself in a small boat with my deliverer, the first mate, and two 
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sailors—alone on the wide sea. A keg of water and a package of 
biscuits were all we had in the way of provisions—enough to last 
us about three days. The first mate, however, declared that it 
might be weeks before we were picked up, and that he must por- 
tion them out so as to last ten days, at least. Seven long days and 
nights went by, no sign of succour, and all our allowance gone! 
Each day Mr. Wagner had taken his share of biscuit, but the 
tablespoonful of water meted out to him he always gave tome. I 
did not pretend to refuse, brute that I was! in fact I hardly thanked 
him for it,so utterly mad was I with the fearful cravings of hunger 
and thirst. I had noticed, however, that, strong as he appeared, the 
awful privation to which we were subjected, seemed to tell on him 
more than on any of the others: he was weaker, paler, and more 
exhausted. I soon found the reason. For now when there seemed 
nothing before us but blank starvation, and when the strong men 
began to whine and pule like infants, he turned to me with an 
attempt at a smile, bidding me to keep a “brave heart,” and 
showing me, hidden away in his pocket, the whole allowance of 
biscuits that had been doled out to him. “ They are all for you: 
I kept them on purpose,” he said in reply to my savage demand 
for one. God forgive me! I snatched it from his hand like a wild 
beast, never even thanking him for his noble self-sacrifice, although 
I saw that the poor fellow was fast sinking from hunger and exhaus- 
tion. I can see now, though I did not notice it at the time, the 
sad, pained look on his face, as he turned away when I fiercely 
demanded the other biscuits, then and there, and even attempted 
to tear them from him by force. I was mad—mad with hunger 
and thirst! ’ 

The poor woman broke down here utterly, and it was some time 
before I could soothe her sufficiently to go on with her tale. 

‘We were ten days in that boat,’ she continued, ‘and on the 
morning of the eleventh, we saw, when daylight broke, that we 
were fast approaching land of some sort. We were too weak to 
row, or direct the boat in any way, but we soon found we were 
drifting rapidly in. Fortunately, just as we came into shallow 
water, a large breaker lifted us clean up, and flung the boat some way 
in, leaving it stranded there; otherwise it would probably have 
been overturned, and all washed away by an outgoing wave. As 
we crawled out of the boat, which was lying on its side among the 
shingle, one of us noticed a quantity of shell-fish adhering to the 
bottom. We had just enough strength left to tear them off 
greedily, open, and devour them. If it had not been for this, I 
believe we must have died where we lay, for there was a long 
stretch of sand and shingle to pass before we could get sufficiently 
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inland to obtain any food. However, hard as the shell-fish were, 
they served to support life fora time. Then the mate, who was 
the least exhausted, crawled a little way in, and at last returned 
bearing some turtle’s eggs he had found. Day by day passed, and 
we grew stronger and stronger, all except poor Mr. Wagner, whose 
noble self-sacrifice nearly cost him his life. He got a little better 
at last, and was able to accompany the others on short hunting 
expeditions, but in all long or dangerous adventures he had to be 
left behind with me “ at home.” How long we were on that island 
(if it were an island), I cannot say. It must have been consider- 
ably more than a year, but there was nothing to mark the days by. 
They came and went, one after another, bringing always the same 
events and the same requirements. We saw several ships pass by 
a long way out to sea, but could not succeed in attracting attention. 
One morning, however, when all the others had gone for a whole 
day’s hunting expedition, leaving only Mr. Wagner and myself 
“at home” in the cottage-huts we had built, we saw a vessel come 
within a few miles of the island, and went almost mad with joy to 
see that they were lowering a boat in reply to our signals. It 
was a little trading ship, bound for Liverpool, and manned by as 
ruffianly a set as I had ever seen. We told them the others would 
be back in the evening, and begged them to wait; but when they 
found what little chance there was of getting anything for their 
pains, they said roughly that if we liked to go with them we could, 
but that they were behind already, and could not afford to wait 
another hour for any one. We begged, prayed, promised they 
should be amply rewarded, but all without effect, and we were 
obliged at last to go with them, leaving a note behind for our 
absent comrades, telling them that we would take steps to ensure 
their deliverance on getting to England. Mr. Wagner told me 
that when we landed at Liverpool his first action must be to let 
his wife—I mean his mother—know of his safety. He said he 
would take me home to her, and I could stay while I communicated 
with my friends in Australia. Poor fellow—little did he think 
what was before him! The very day of our landing, before he had 
time even to telegraph home, he fell down in the streets in a sort 
of fit. They carried him to a dreadful hospital, where I followed 
and begged to be allowed to nurse him; but when they asked if I 
were his wife, and I told them “ No,” they refused to believe, or 
even listen to my story, threatening to give me in charge as a 
vagrant if I came again. There was one doctor who looked kind, 
and I waited for him outside, begging him to tell me if there was 
any hope. He said he was afraid not. If my story were true, and 
the patient’s friends could be found, he thought, perhaps, by the 
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greatest care and attention, such as it was impossible for him to 
receive in the hospital where he was, which was only a kind of 
pauper institution for foreign seamen, he might possibly recover. 
He said he would write Mr. Wagner's friends if I gave him the 
address, but when I told him I did not know where they lived 
except that it was somewhere in London, he shrugged his shoulders 
and went away. Then I determined in my mind, that, God help- 
ing me, the man who had laid down his life for me, as it were, 
should not die without an effort on my part to save him. I had 
friends in London, if I could only get there, who would help me to 
find his mother. I had enough money to purchase a ticket for 
half the journey—the rest I would endeavour to walk. When you 
found me, madam, I had had no food for three days, and had been 
walking five days and nights, very nearly without resting.’ 

‘And your preserver, Mr. Wagner,’ I said, ‘teil me is he 
still living ?’ 

‘Yes, madam, thank God, he is better, but still very weak and 
feeble. Directly I could speak I told your kind mother (who had 
been telegraphed for when you fell ill) my story, and prayed her 
for the love of heaven to help me to find his relatives. She wrote 
immediately to her brother in London, telling him the whole case 
and begging him to make every effort to find Mr. Wagner’s family, 
which he did, without difficulty, I believe. His mother and sister 
went down to Liverpool instantly. They were only just in time, 
the poor fellow was almost gone. However, everything that could 
be done, was done. One of the first physicians in London was 
telegraphed for, and by the greatest care and devotion his life was 
saved. He is still weak and feeble, but much better, strong 
enough indeed to be moved from that horrible hospital.’ 

‘Thank God!’ I said, the tears coming into my eyes. ‘ How 
I should like to see him, and tell him what I think of him. He 
must be just such a one as my Harry.’ 

‘ Yes, madam, I think he must,’ answered the woman; ‘ shall I 
describe Mr. Wagner to you?’ 

I nodded, for my heart was full of my husband and I could not 
trust myself to speak. 

‘ He is tall, but so broad-shouldered that you do not notice his 
height ; has a ruddy complexion, much bronzed and sunburnt ; 
dark hazel eyes that have a clear honest look about them; and a 
voice that has such a ring of genuine manliness and truth that it 
goes home to your heart like a ray of bright, fresh sunlight ; 
hair 

‘Why, you are describing my Harry,’ I interrupted her with a 
sob; ‘he was just such a one as you say, and just such another 
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heart, brave and noble. Oh, my husband! my lost husband! God 
give him back to me! give him back to me!’ 

There was a silence of some seconds, broken only by my sobbing, 
and then the woman said in a forced unnatural voice: ‘ Yes, madam, 
it is very strange. Mr. Wagner must have been greatly like your 
husband— and then she broke out in a wild hysterical kind of 
laugh: ‘ Cannot you guess? cannot you guess?’ 

I thought she was mad. My brain was so confused I could 
neither think nor consider. 

‘Guess what?’ I said. ‘ What do you mean?’ 

‘We dared not tell you at once,’ she replied. ‘ We were afraid 
of the shock. I thought you would have suspected the truth long 
ago—cannot you see it? The ship I went out in was the ‘ Osprey.’ 
I was not going to Australia, but Brazil. My noble deliverer was 
no German, but an Englishman—your husband—here he is—he is 
coming!’ 

As she spoke I heard a footstep on the stairs; it was slow and 
feeble, but I knew it! I knew it! it was he—my husband—my 
Harry— come back from the grave. Thedoor opened. I sprang up 
in bed with a great yearning cry of love and joy, and in another 
moment, we two were locked in each other’s arms—together 
at last! 


COULSON KERNAHAN, 
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BY CECIL POWER. 


CHaPTreR XXII. 


HIRAM GETS SETILED. 


‘Hiram,’ Audouin said, as soon as Sam and Colin had left the 
hotel, ‘it’s time for us, I surmise, to be setting about the same 
errand. Before we begin to look at the sights of Rome, we must 
arrange where you ought to locate yourself, and when you ought 
to commence your artistic studies.’ 

Hiram looked blankly enough out of the window into the 
dusty piazza, and answered in a tone of some regret, ‘ Well, Mr. 
Audouin, if you think so, I suppose it’ll be best to do it, though I 
can’t say I’m in any particular hurry. Where do you contemplate 
making inquiries ?’ 

‘Why,’ Audouin replied in his easy confident fashion, * there’s 
only one really great painter now in Rome in whose studio I 
should like to put you, Hiram, and that’s Seguin.’ 

Hiram’s face sank. ‘Seguin,’ he echoed somewhat gloomily. 
‘Ah, Seguin! But he’s a figure painter, isn’t he, surely, Mr 
Audouin ?’ 

Audouin smiled his pleasant smile of superior wisdom. ‘ Well, 
Hiram,’ he said, ‘ you don’t come to Rome to paint Chattawauga 
Lake, do you? Yes, Seguin’s a figure painter. And you'll be a 
figure painter, too, my dear fellow, before you've finished—yes, 
and a great one. Seguin’s one of the finest living artists, you 
know, in all Europe. It’s a great honour to be admitted into the 
studio of such a master.’ 

If somebody in authority had said to Hiram Winthrop, ‘ You 
must go to Seguin’s and paint heroic figure pictures, or have your 
head cut off,’ Hiram Winthrop would no doubt have promptly 
responded with dogged cheerfulness, ‘ A sainte guillotine, done,’ 
or words to that effect, without a moment’s hesitation. But when 
Lothrop Audouin, his guide and benefactor, said to him in a voice 
of friendly sympathy, ‘ You'll be a figure painter too, before you’ve 
finished, Hiram,’ he no more dreamt of refusing or doubting (save 
in his own inmost soul) than a docile child dreams of resisting its 
parents in the matter of their choice of its school or its lessons. 
So he took his hat down from its peg, and followed Audouin 
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blindly, out into that labyrinth of dirty{lanes and ill-paved alleys 
which constitutes the genuine Rome of the native-born modern 
Romans. 

Audouin led the way, through the modernised shops and gay 
bustle of the Corso, to a small side street, with squalid blotchy 
houses rising high against the sky on either hand, and a crowd 
of dirty ragged children loitering in the gutter, save when an 
occasional rickety carriage, drawn by a tottering skinny horse, 
dashed round the dark corners with a sudden swoop, and scattered 
them right and left with loud chattering cries into the gloomy 
archways. All was new and strange to Hiram, and, if the truth 
must be told, not particularly inviting. Past the Spaccio di Vino, 
that squalid temple of Dionysus, where grimy Romans in grubby 
coatsleeves sat drinking sour red wine from ill-washed tumblers ; 
past the tinker’s shop, where some squat Etruscan figure crouched 
by a charcoal stove hammering hopelessly at dilapidated panni- 
kins; past the foul green-grocery, where straw-covered flasks of 
rancid oil hung up untemptingly between long strings of flabby 
greens and mouldering balls of country cheese; past many other 
sights and sounds, dimly visible to Hiram’s eyes or audible to his 
ears in the whirl and confusion of an unknown city; till at last 
Audouin wheeled round the corner into the Via Colonna (where 
Colin had gone before), and stopped in front of a large and 
decently clean house, bearing on the lintel of its great oak door a 
little painted tin plate, ‘Atelier de M. J.-B. Seguin.’ Audouin 
turned with a smile to Hiram, poor dazzled, half-terrified Hiram, 
and said in a tone of some little triumph, ‘ There, you see, Hiram, 
here we are at last; in Rome, and at the great man’s studio!’ 

And was this Rome! And was this the end of all his eager 
youthful aspirations! Hiram had hardly the courage to smile back 
in his friend’s face, and assume an air of pretended cheerfulness. 
Already he felt in his heart that this great, squalid, sordid city 
was really no place for such as him. He knew he would never 
like it; he knew he could never succeed init. England, beautiful, 
smiling England, had quite unaffectedly charmed and delighted 
him. There, he could find a thousand subjects ready to his hand 
that would exactly suit his taste and temper. It was so rich in 
verdure and tillage; it was so pregnant with the literary and 
historical interests that were nearest and dearest to him. But 
Rome! the very first glimpse of it was to Hiram Winthrop a 
hideous disillusionment. Its dirt, its mouldiness, its gloom, its 
very antiquity—nay, in one word, to be quite frank, its pictur- 
esqueness itself, were all to his candid American soul unendurably 
ugly. He hated it from top to bottom at first sight with a deadly 
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hatred; and he felt quite sure he should hate it cordially as long 
as he lived in it. 

Very Philistine, of course, this feeling of dissatisfaction on 
Hiram Winthrop’s part; but then, you know, the Americans are a 
nation of Philistines, and after all, no man can rise wholly superior 
to the influence of his lifelong social environment. Indeed, it 
isn’t easy even for an Englishman to take kindly just at first to 
the dirt and discomfort of southern European cities. He may put 
the best face upon the matter that he can; he may sedulously and 
successfully disguise his disgust lest he be accounted vulgar, 
narrow-minded, insular, inartistic ; he may pretend to be charmed 
with everything, from St. Peter’s to the garlic in the cookery ; yet 
in his heart of hearts he feels distinctly that the Vatican barely 
outweighs the smells of the Ghetto, and that the Colosseum 
scantily atones for the filthy alleys of the Tiberside slums that 
cover what was once the Campus Martius. It takes some resi- 
dence to get over the initial disadvantages of an Italian city. 
But to an American-born, an unregenerate, not yet cosmopolitan- 
ised or Italianate American, fresh from the broad clean streets and 
neat white houses of American cities, the squalor and griminess of 
Rome is a thing incredible and almost unutterable. Hiram gazed 
at it, appalled and awe-struck, wondering how on earth he could 
ever manage to live for a year or two together in that all-pervading 
murky atmosphere of dust-laden malaria. 

Besides, was he not a little sore and disappointed that Gwen 
had seen him, and had utterly forgotten him? Was he not just a 
trifle jealous, not only of Audouin, but also of Colin Churchill ? 
All these things go to colour a man’s opinion of towns and places 
quite as much as those recognised and potent refractive agents, 
the nature of his digestion or the state of the weather. 

They were duly ushered up into M. Seguin’s private room, and 
there the great painter, after a few minutes’ delay, came to see 
them. He was a short, dry-looking, weazened-up little man, with 
a grizzled French moustache waxed at the ends, and an imperturb- 
able air of being remarkably well pleased with himself, both 
physically and mentally. Audouin took him in hand at once, as 
if by agreement, and did all the talking, while Hiram stood silent 
and confused quite in the background. Indeed, a casual observer 
might easily have imagined that it was Audouin who wished to 
be the Frenchman’s pupil, and that Hiram Winthrop was merely 
there as a disinterested and unconcerned bystander. 

‘Has Monsieur got any specimens of his work with him?’ M. 
Seguin asked Hiram at last condescendingly. ‘Anything on which 
one might form a provisional judgment of his probable talents ?’ 
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‘I’ve brought a few landscapes with me from America, if you 
would care to see them,’ Hiram answered submissively. 

‘To see them! Not at all, Monsieur. Do I wish to look at 
landscapes for my part? Far from it! Let us admit that you do 
not come here to me to learn landscape. The human figure—the 
divine human figure in all its sublime grandeur—there, Monsieur, 
is the goal of the highest art; there is the arena of the highest 
artist.” M. Seguin brought his hand carelessly down upon the 
fragment of ribbon on his own left breast as he finished this final 
sentence, as though to imply with due delicacy of feeling that he 
considered the highest artist and Jean Baptiste Seguin as practically 
convertible expressions. 

Hiram inclined his head a little, partly to hide a smile. ‘I'm 
afraid, Monsieur,’ he said humbly, ‘I have nothing to show you in 
the way of figure painting.’ 

‘Well, well,’ Seguin answered with a polite expansion of his 
two hands, ‘give yourself the trouble to come here to-morrow 
morning and prepare to copy a head of mine for the Salon of last 
year. You have seen it?—no? then this way, Messieurs, J will 
show it to you!’ 

The tone of exalted condescension in which he uttered those 
four words, ‘Je vous la montrerai, was as though he meant to 
afford them a glorious treat which would render them for ever after 
perfectly happy. 

Hiram and Audouin followed the weazened-up little man into 
another room, where on an easel in the light stood his great Salon 
painting of Sardanapalus and the Egyptian Princess. As in every- 
thing that Seguin has painted, there was undoubtedly a certain 
meretricious beauty and force about it. The technique, indeed, 
was in its way absolutely perfect. The flesh tones had a satiny 
transparency ; the draperies were arranged with exquisite skill and 
supreme knowledge; the touch was everywhere firm and solid: 
the art displayed was throughout consummate. Even the figures 
themselves, viewed as representing their historical namesakes, were 
not lacking in a certain theatrical grace and dignity. Hiram felt 
instinctively that Sardanapalus was the masterpiece of a great 
artist, who had a marvellous hand and a profound knowledge of 
painting, but no soul in him; and even Audouin recognised at 
once that though the workmanship was as nearly perfect as the 
deepest study and the finest eye could possibly make it, yet there 
was a something still more profoundly artistic that was evidently 
wanting to the first conception of Seguin’s masterpiece. 

M. Seguin himself stood still for a minute or two with his 
hand on his hip, lips half parted and eye entranced, as though 
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absorbed in contemplation of his own great work of art, and then 
glanced round sideways quite accidentally to see how its beauty 
affected the minds of the two strangers. Having furtively satisfied 
himself that Hiram was just then really appreciative of the clever 
light that fell obliquely upon Sardanapalus’s dusky shoulder, and 
that Audouin was duly acmiring the exquisitely painted full round 
arm of the Egyptian Princess, he turned to them in front once 
more, like one recalled from the realms of divine art to the worky- 
day world of actuality, and resumed the discussion of their present 
business 

‘You will come then, to-morrow, Monsieur, and do me a 
study of the head of Sardanapalus. If by the time you have 
finished it, you display a talent: worthy of being evoked, I will then 
accept you as one of my pupils. If not—which I do not, for the 
rest, anticipate—you will understand, Monsieur, in that case, that 
it will be with the greatest regret that I shall be compelled—ah, 
good; you recognise the necessity laid upon an artist.—Antoine! 
These gentlemen—my time, the time of an artist, is very precious. 
Good day, Monsieur, good day to you.’ 

‘ And if he accepts you, Hiram,’ Audouin said, when they got 
outside, ‘you'd better arrange to take an apartment somewhere 
with young Churchill—furnished apartments suitable for art- 
students are cheap at Rome, they tell me—and get your meals at 
a trattoria. That'll make your money go farther, I estimate.’ 

Hiram sighed, and almost wished in his own heart that M. 
Seguin would have the kindness not to recognise in him a talent 
worthy of being evoked by so great a master. But alas, fate willed 
it otherwise. MM. Seguin pronounced the head, though but feebly 
representing the mixed virile force and feminine delicacy of his 
own Sardanapalus, ‘sufficiently well painted, as the work of a 
beginner;’ and Hiram was forthwith duly enrolled among the 
great French painter’s select pupils, to start work as soon as he 
had had a fortnight with Audouin, ‘for inspecting the sights of 
the city.’ 


Cuarter XXIII. 


RECOGNITION. 


‘My pear,’ said the Colonel, as Gwen and he sat at breakfast 
together a few mornings later, ‘ now, what’s your programme for 
to day? An off day, I hope, for, to tell you the truth, I’m begin- 
ning to get rather tired of so much sight-seeing. Yesterday, 
San Clemente, wasn’t it ? (that place with the very extraordinary 
frescoes !) and the Forum, and the temple of Fortuna something- 
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or-other, where an extortionate fellow wanted to charge me a lira 
for showing us nothing; Wednesday, St. Peter’s, which, thank 
goodness, we did thoroughly and won’t have to go to again in the 
course of our lifetimes; Tuesday—I’m sure I can’t recollect what 
we did on Tuesday, but I know it was somewhere very tiring. I 
do hope to-day’s to be an off day, Gwen. Have you made any 
arrangements ? ’ 

‘Oh yes, papa. Don’t you remember? That delightful Mr. 
Audouin is coming to take us round to some of the studios.’ 

The Colonel pushed his chair away from the table somewhat 
testily. ‘The Yankee man, you mean, I suppose?’ he said, with 
a considerable trace of acerbity in his manner. ‘That fellow who 
kept talking so much the other day about some German of the 
name of Heine (I find out from Mrs. Wilmer, by the way, that 
this man Heine was far from being a respectable person). So 
you’ve promised to go mooning about the studios with him, have 
you?’ 

‘Yes, papa, and he'll be here at ten; so please now go at once 
and get ready.’ 

The Colonel grumbled a little—it was his double privilege, as 
a Briton and a military man, to grumble as much as he thought 
necessary, on all possible occasions; but by the time Audouin 
arrived, he was quite ready, with his silk hat brushed up to the 
Bond Street pattern, and his eminently respectable kid gloves 
shaming Audouin’s bare hands with their exquisite newness. 

‘How kind of you to take us, Mr. Audouin,’ Gwen said, with 
one of her artless smiles; ‘I’m really so delighted to get a chance 
of seeing something of the inner life of artists. And you're going 
to introduce us to Maragliano, too! What an honour!’ 

‘Oh, quite so,’ the Colonel assented readily ; ‘ most gratifying, 
certainly. A very remarkable painter, Signor Maragliano!’ 

‘But most remarkable of all as a sculptor,’ Audouin put in 
quickly, before Gwen had time to correct her father’s well-meant 
blunder. ‘A magnificent figure, his Psyche. This way, Miss 
Russell, down the Corso.’ 

‘Our name is Howard-Russell, Mr. Audouin, if you please—two 
surnames, with a dash between them,’ the Colonel interrupted (one 
ean hardly expect the military mind to discriminate accurately 
between a dash and a hyphen). ‘ My ancestor, the fourth earl, 
who was a Howard, you know, married a Lady Mary Russell, 
daughter of the fifth Marquis of Marshwood—a great heiress 
and took her name. That was how the Russell connection first 
got into the Howard family.’ 

‘Indeed!’ Audouin answered, with forced politeness. (The 
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best bred Americans find it hard to understand our genealogical 
interest.) ‘ But the double name’s a little long, isn’t it, for prac- 
tical purposes? In an easy-going old-world country like Europe, 
people can find time for so many syllables, I dare say; but I’m 
afraid we hurry-scurrying Americans would kick against having to 
give one person two surnames every time we spoke to him, Colonel.’ 

The Colonel drew himself up rather stiffly. That any man 
could make light of so serious a subject as the Howard- Russell 
name and pedigree was an idea that had hardly before even 
occurred to his exalted consideration. 

They walked along the Corso, and through the narrow side 
street till they arrived at the Via Colonna. Then Audouin dived 
down that abode of artists, with Gwen chatting away to him gaily, 
and the Colonel stalking beside them in solemn silence, till they 
reached Maragliano’s studio. 

As they entered, the great sculptor was standing aside behind 
a big lump of moist clay, where Colin Churchill was trying to set 
up a life-size model from the Calabrian Peasant. Colin’s back 
was turned towards the visitors, so that he did not see them enter ; 
and the Colonel, who merely observed a young man unknown 
kneading up some sticky material on a board, ‘ just the same as if 
he were a baker,’ didn’t for the moment recognise their late 
companion in the French railway carriage. But Gwen saw at 
once that it was Colin Churchill. Indeed, to say the truth, she 
expected to meet him there, for she had already heard all about 
his arrangement with Maragliano from Audouin; and she had 
cleverly angled to get Audouin to offer to take them both to 
Maragliano’s, not without the ulterior object of starting a fresh 
acquaintance, under better auspices, with the interesting young 
English sculptor. 

‘ Ah, yes,’ Maragliano said to the Colonel as soon as the form- 
alities of introduction were over. ‘ That, signor, is my Calabrian 
Peasant, and that young man who you see there, trying to model it, 
has really a most extraordinary plastic genius. He’s a new pupil, 
and he’s going to do wonders. But first, if you will wait and see, 
in ten minutes his Calabrian Peasant will come all to pieces.’ 

‘Dear me!’ exclaimed the Colonel, with much show of polite 
interest. ‘Comeallto pieces! Really! How very extraordinary! 
And what is the object of that, now, signor ?’ 

Maragliano laughed. ‘He doesn’t know it'll fall yet,’ he 
answered, half whispering. ‘ He’s quite new to this sort of work, 
you see, and I told him when he came the other day to begin 
copying the Peasant. Of course, as your knowledge of the physical 
laws will immediately suggest to you, signor, the arm can’t pos- 
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sibly hold together in moist clay in that position. In fact, before 
long, the whole thing will collapse altogether.’ 

‘Naturally,’ the Colonel answered, looking very wise, and 
glancing with a critical eye towards the marble original. ‘That’s 
a work, of course, that couldn’t possibly be produced in clay, but 
only in bronze or marble.’ 

‘But why did you set him to do it, then?’ asked Gwen, a 
little doubtfully. ‘Surely it wasn’t kind to make him begin it if 
it can only end by getting broken.’ 

‘Ah, signorina,’ the great sculptor answered, shrugging his 
shoulders, ‘we learn most of all by our errors. For a model like 
that, we always employ an iron framework, on which, as cn a 
skeleton, we build up the clay into flesh and muscles. But this 
young compatriot of yours, though he has great native genius, is 
still quite ignorant of the technical ways of professional sculptors. 
He has evidently modelled hitherto only in his own self-taught 
fashion, with moist clay alone, letting it support its own weight 
the best way possible. So he has set to work trying to mould an 
outline cf my Peasant, as he has been used to do with his own 
stiff upright figures. By-and-by it will tumble down: then we 
will send for a blacksmith ; he will fix up a mechanical skeleton 
with iron bars and interlacing crosses of wood and wire ; on that, 
my pupil will flesh out the figure with moist clay; and then itll 
be as firm as a rock for him to work upon.’ 

‘But it seems a great shame, all the same,’ Gwen cried 
warmly, ‘to make him do it all for nothing. It looks to me like 
a waste of time.’ 

‘Not so,’ Maragliano answered. ‘ He will get on all the faster 
for it in the end. He’s too enthusiastic now. He must learn 
that art goes softly.’ 

The Colonel turned aside with Maragliano to examine some 
of the other works in the studio, but Gwen and Audouin went up 
to watch the new pupil at his futile task. Colin turned round as 
they approached, and felt his face grow hot as he suddenly 
recognised his late beautiful fellow-traveller. But Gwen advanced 
to meet him so frankly, and held out her delicate hand with 
such an air of perfect cordiality, that he half forgot the awkward- 
ness of the situation, and only said with a smile, ‘You see my 
hands are not in a fit state for welcoming visitors, Miss Howard- 
Russell ; a sculptor must be excused, you know, for having muddy 
fingers. But I’m so glad to see you again. I learnt from my 
brother how kindly you had interested yourself on my behalf with 
Sir Henry Wilberforce. It was very good of you, and I shall not 
forget the trouble you took for me.’ 
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Gwen coloured a little. Now that she looked back upon it in 
a calmer moment, her interference in Colin Churchill’s favour had 
certainly been most dreadfully unconventional. ‘ I’m only too glad, 
Mr. Churchill,’ she said, ‘ that you’ve got away at last from that 
horrid oldman. Healmost frightened me out of my senses. You 
ought to be here working, as you’re doing now, of course, and I 
shall watch your progress in future with so much interest. Signor 
Maragliano has such a high opinion of you. He says you'll do 
wonders.’ 

‘Yes,’ Colin answered, eagerly. ‘He’s a splendid man, 
Maragliano. It’s grand to hear his generous appreciation of 
others, down even to the merest beginners. Whenever he talks 
of any other sculptor, dead or living, there’s such a noble absence 
of any jealousy or petty reserve about his approbation. He seems 
as if he could never say enough in praise of anybody.’ 

‘He looks it, Audouin put in. ‘He has a fine head and a 
speaking eye. Tve seldom seen a grander bust and profile. 
Don’t you think so, Miss Russell ?’ 

‘Very fine indeed,’ Gwen answered. ‘And so you’re working 
at this Calabrian Peasant, Mr. Churchill. It’s a beautiful piece 
of sculpture.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ Colin said, standing still and regarding it for a 
moment with loving attention. ‘1t’s beautiful, beautiful. When 
I can model a figure like that, I shall think I’ve done something 
really. But it’s quite painful to me to look round and see the 
other men here—some of them younger than myself—to watch 
their power and experience, their masterly way of sketching in 
the figure, their admirable imitation of nature—and then to think 
how very little I myself have yet accomplished. It almost makes 
one feel despondent for one’s own powers. When I watch them, 
I feel humbled and unhappy.’ 

‘No, no, Audouin said warmly. ‘You needn’t think so, I’m 
sure, Churchill. The man who distrusts his own work is always 
the truest workman. It’s only fools or poor creatures who are 
satisfied with their own first tentative efforts. The true artist 

underrates himself, especially at first, and thereby both proves 
himself and makes himself the true artist.’ 

‘Just what I felt myself,’ Gwen murmured, half inaudibly 
(though somebody standing in the shade behind heard her 
quite distinctly), ‘only I don’t know how to put it nearly so 
cleverly.’ 

‘And Maragliano tells me,’ Audouin went on, ‘that you’ve 
got some splendid designs for bas-reliefs with you, which were 
what really determined him to take you for his pupil. He says 
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they’re the finest things he ever yet saw done by a self-taught 
beginner, and that they display extraordinary promise.’ 

‘Oh, do show them to us, Mr. Churchill,’ Gwen cried, looking 
at him with obvious admiration (as the somebody behind again 
noticed). ‘ Have you got them here? Do show them to us!’ 

Colin smiled and looked a little embarrassed. Then he went 
off and got his portfolio, and showed the drawings one after another 
to Gwen and Audouin. Gwen watched them all with deep interest; 
Audouin praised and criticised and threw in a word or two here 
and there of transcendental explanation; while Colin himself now 
and then pointed out a motive or described his idea of the various 
personages. When they came to Orestes and the Eumenides, 
Colin held out the drawing at arm’s length for a moment lovingly. 
‘ Maragliano admired that the most,’ he said with a touch of not 
ungraceful vanity ; and Gwen, looking at it with her untutored 
eye, at once agreed that Maragliano had chosen wisely. ‘It’s 
beautiful,’ she said, ‘very beautiful. Oh, Mr. Churchill, what a 
splendid thing to be able to make such lovely figures! I don’t 
think even painting can compare for a moment for nobility and 
purity with sculpture.’ : 

Somebody standing beside in the shade—he was by trade a 
painter—felt a stab in his heart as the beautiful Englishwoman 
said those simple natural words of outspoken admiration. 

‘But, oh, Miss Russell,’ Colin cried, looking up again from his 
own drawings to the Calabrian Peasant, in its exquisite grace of 
attitude, ‘what’s the use of looking at my poor things with such 
a statue as that before you?’ 

Gwen glanced quickly and appreciatively from one to the other. 
‘Why, do you know, Mr. Churchill,’ she answered, with that easy 
boldness of criticism which distinguishes her sex, ‘it may be only 
my ignorance of art that makes me say so, but I really prefer 
your Orestes even to Maragliano’s Calabrian Peasant; and yet 
the Peasant’s a magnificent statue.’ 

Somebody behind, putting his head a little on one side, and 
comparing hastily the drawing and the marble figure, confessed to 
his own heart, with a painful sinking sense of personal failure, that 
after all Gwen’s judgment in the matter was not far wrong even 
to the more trained artistic perception. 

Colin laughed. ‘Ah, that’s flattery, I’m afraid, he said, 
turning round to her innocently ; ‘ quite too obvious and undeserved 
flattery. It'd be absurd to compare my poor little drawings of 
course with the finished work of such an accomplished sculptor as 
Maragliano. You must be given to paying compliments I’m sure, 
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Gwen thought the conversation was taking perhaps a rather 
dangerous turn, so she only said, ‘Oh no,’ a little coldly, and then 
changed the subject as quickly as she was able. ‘So you're going 
to settle down in Rome for the present ?’ she said. ‘ You’ve taken 
lodgings, I suppose, have you?’ 

‘Oh yes, I’ve taken lodgings in such a funny little street—to 
dine at a trattoria—with a friend of Mr. Audouin’s, who’s come 
from America to study painting. You’ve met him before. He’s 
here this morning. He came round with me to see the studio, and 
I’m sure I don’t know now where he’s gone to. Winthrop, Win- 
throp, where are you?’ 

Hiram Winthrop stepped out of the gloom behind with bashful 
eyes and cheeks burning ; for he had heard all that Gwen had said 
to Colin, and he felt as if his own hopes and aspirations were all 
that moment finally crushed out of him. How much notice she 
took of this fluent, handsome English sculptor! how little she 
seemed to think of him, the poor, shy, retiring, awkward, shock- 
headed American painter ! 

But Gwen didn’t seem to be at all conscious of Hiram’s em- 
barrassment. She held out her hand to him just as cordially as 
she had held it out five,minutes before to Colin; and Hiram, 
luckier in the matter of clay, was able to take it, and to feel its 
touch thrill through him inwardly with a delicious tremor. She 
talked to him about the ordinary polite nothings for a minute or 
two—-had he done the Vatican yet ? was he going to the Colosseum? 
did he like Rome as far as he had seen it ?—and then Maragliano 
and the Colonel drew a little nearer to the group, still talking to 
one another quite confidentially. 

‘Ah, yes,’ Maragliano was saying, in a somewhat lower tone 
than before; ‘a very remarkable pupil indeed, signor. If I were 
inclined to jealousy, I should say, a pupil who will soon outstrip 
his master. He will be a great sculptor—a very great sculptor. 
You will hear of his name one day; he will not be long in achiev- 
ing celebrity.’ 

‘ Ah, indeed,’ the Colonel answered, in his set tone of polite 
indifference. ‘Very interesting, really. And what might the 
young man’s name be, signor? so that one may recognise it, you 
know, when it comes to be worth hearing.’ 

Before Maragliano could reply, there was a noise of something 
falling behind, and then, with a sodden sound, like dough flung 
down upon a board, Colin Churchill’s Calabrian Peasant collapsed 
utterly, and sank of its own weight upon the low table where he 
was modelling it. There it lay in a ludicrously drunken and 
inglorious attitude, still presenting some outer semblance of 
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humanity, but flattened and distorted into a grotesque caricature 
of the original statue. As it lay there helpless, a perfect Guy 
Fawkes of a Calabrian, with its pasty featureless face staring 
blankly upward towards the vacant ceiling, Gwen couldn’t resist 
bursting out gaily into a genuine laugh of girlish amusement. 
Everybody else laughed, except two: and those two stood with 
burning faces beside the shattered model, glaring at one another 
indignantly and defiantly. Colin Churchill’s cheeks were flushed 
with natural shame at this absurd collapse of his carefully moulded 
figure before the eyes of so many spectators. The Colonel’s were 
flushed with anger and horror when he saw that the promising 
pupil with whom his daughter had been talking so eagerly was 
none other than their railway acquaintance of the journey Rome- 
ward—Sir Henry Wilberforce’s valet, Colin Churchill. 

‘Gwen,’ he cried, coming up to her with ill-concealed anger, 
‘I think we’d better be going. I’m afraid—I’m afraid our pre- 
sence haspossi bly contributed to this very unfortunate catastrophe. 
Good morning, Mr. Churchill. I didn’t know we were to have 
the pleasure of meeting you here this morning. Good-morning.’ 

But Gwen wouldn’t be dragged away so easily. ‘Wait a 
minute or two, papa,’ she cried in her authoritative way. ‘ Signor 
Maragliano will explain all this, and we'll go as soon as Mr. 
Churchill is ready to say good-bye to us. At present, you see, 
he’s too busy with his model to pay any attention to stray visitors. 
I’m so sorry, Mr. Winthrop, it should have occurred while we were 
here, because I take so much interest in Mr. Churchill, and now 
I’m afraid he’ll think we were all in league to raise a laugh 
against him. But I couldn’t help it, you know: I really couldn’t 
help it; the thing does certainly look so very comical.’ 

Hiram hated himself for it in his heart, but he couldn’t help 
feeling a certain sense of internal triumph in spite of himself at 
this unexpected discomfiture of his supposed rival. 

When they were walking home together a few minutes later, 
and had passed from the narrow street into an empty sleepy- 
looking piazza, the Colonel turned and said angrily to his 
daughter, ‘Gwen, I’m thoroughly ashamed of you, going and 
talking in that way to that common valet fellow. Have you no 
feeling for your position that you choose to lower yourself by 
actually paying court before my very eyes to a person in his 
station ?’ 

Gwen bit her lip in silence for a minute or two, and made no 
reply. Then, after letting her internal indignation cool for a 
while, she condescended to use the one mean Philistine argument 
which she thought at all like?y to have any effect upon the Colonel’s 
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personality. ‘Papa,’ she said very quietly, ‘it’s no use telling 
you, of course, that he’s a wonderful artist, and that he’s going to 
make beautiful statues that everybody’ll admire and talk about, 
for you don’t understand art, and you don’t care for it or see any- 
thing in it: but can’t you at least understand that Mr. Churchill 
isa gentleman by nature, that he’s rising to be a gentleman by 
position, that he'll come at last to be a great sculptor, and be 
made President of the Royal Academy, and be knighted, and 
entertain the Prince of Wales to dinner—and then, you know, 
you'd be glad enough to get an invitation anywhere to meet him.’ 

The Colonel coughed. ‘It'll be quite time to consider that 
question,’ he said drily, ‘when we see him duly gazetted. Every 
French soldier carries a marshal’s baton in his knapsack, I’ve been 
given to understand ; but for my part, I prefer not sitting down to 
dinner with him, all the same, until the marshal’s baton has been 
properly taken out of the knapsack.’ 

That night, Hiram Winthrop, creeping up the dim creaking 
staircase to his small dark bedroom in the narrow dirty Roman 
lane, said to himself, with something of despair in his soul, ‘ She 
will fall in love with Churchill. I feel sure she will fall in love 
with Churchill. And yet he doesn’t seem to notice it, or care for 
it. While I 4 

That night, Colin Churchill, coming back, once more enthusi- 
astic, from Maragliano’s (where the great sculptor had with his 
own hands rebuilt for him in outline round an iron framework the 
shattered Calabrian Peasant), and mounting the quaint old Roman 
staircase to his own funny little attic room, next door to Winthrop’s, 
said to himself casually, in a passing idle moment, ‘A beautiful 
girl, that Miss Howard-Russell, certainly. More statuesque than 
Minna, though not perhaps so really pretty. But-still, very 
beautiful. One of the finest profiles, I think, I have ever met with. 
And what an interest she seems to take in art, too! So anxious 
to come and see Maragliano, Mr. Audouin told me. Only, she 
was quite too flattering, really, about Orestes pursued by the 
Eumenides.’ 

And that night, away over yonder in lonely London, little 
Minna read and re-read a long letter from Colin at Rome ten 
times over, and pressed it tenderly to her heart, and cried to 
herself over it, and wondered whether Colin would ever forget her, 
or would fall in love with one of those splendid dark-eyed 
treacherous-looking Italian women. And then, as of old, she lay 
awake and thought of Colin, and the dangers of absence, with tears 
in her eyes, till she cried herself to sleep at last with his open 
letter still pressed tight against her tremulous eager little bosom. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
GWEN AND HIRAM. 


Everysopy who went to Audouin’s picnic at the Alban lake 
agreed that it was one of the most delightful entertainments given 
at Rome during the whole of that season. 

The winter—Hiram and Colin’s first winter in Italy—had worn 
away quickly enough. Hiram had gone every day, as in duty 
bound, to paint and be chidden at M. Seguin’s studio; for Seguin 
was one of those exalted teachers who instruct rather by example 
than by precept; who seem to say perpetually to their pupils, ‘ See 
how much better I have done it or would have done it than you 
do;’ and he never for a moment succeeded in inspiring the very 
slightest respect or enthusiasm in Hiram’s simple, quiet, wnosten- 
tatious, straightforward American nature. Of course Hiram 
worked hard; he felt he ought to work hard. Audouin expected 
it of him, and he would have done anything on earth to please 
Audouin; but his heart was not really in it for all that, though 
he wouldn’t for the world have acknowledged as much even to 
himself, and he got on far less well than many other people would 
have done with half his talent and half his industry. He hated 
the whole artifice of drapery and models, and clever arrangement 
of light and shade, and marvellous minuteness of technical re- 
sources, in which his French master positively revelled. He longed 
for the beautiful native wildness of the American woodlands, or 
still more, even, for the green hedgerows and parks and meadows 
of that enchanted England, which he had seen but in a glimpse for 
two days in his whole lifetime, but in whose mellow beauty, never- 
theless, his heart had immediately recognised its true fatherland. 
It may have been narrow and sectarian and unappreciative in 
Hiram ; no doubt it was; but he couldn’t for the life of him really 
care for Seguin’s very greatest triumphs of artistic ingenuity. He 
recognised their extraordinary skill, he admitted their unrivalled 
cleverness as towrs de force of painting, he even admired their 
studied grace and exquisite composition as bits of harmonious form 
and colour; but he never could fall down before them in the least 
as works of art in the highest sense, or see in them anything more 
than the absolute perfection of cold, hard, dry, unspiritualised 
mechanical aptitude. 

As for Colin, now that Sam had gone back to England, on his 
way home to America (Sam used the expression himself quite 
naturally now), he had thrown himself with the utmost fervour into 
the work of Maragliano’s studio, where he soon rose to the acknow- 
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ledged position of the great master’s most favourite pupil. The 
model of the Calabrian Peasant which he built up upon the black- 
smith’s framework was the last copy he had to do for Maragliano. 
As soon as it was finished, the master scanned the clay figure with 
his quick critical eye, and cried almost contemptuously, ‘ Why, 
this is mere child’s play for such a man as you, I see, Churchill. 
You must do no more copying. To-morrow you shall begin model- 
ling from the life.’ Colin was well pleased indeed to go on to this 
new and untried work, and he made such rapid progress in it that 
even Maragliano himself was quite surprised, and said confiden- 
tially to Bazzoni more than once, ‘The young Englishman will go 
far. He has the spark of genius in him, my friend; he is a born 
sculptor.’ 

It was all so different too in Rome, from London, where Colin 
had been isolated, unknown, and almost friendless. There was 
nobody there except Cicolari—and Minna; dear little woman, he 
had almost omitted her—with whom he could talk on equal terms 
about his artistic longings and ideas and interests. But at Rome 
it was all so different. There was such a great society of artists! 
Every man’s studio was open to his fellows; a lively running fire 
of candid criticism went on continually about every work completed 
or in progress. To live in such an atmosphere of art, to move 
amongst it and talk about it all day long, to feast his eyes upon 
the grand antiques and glorious Michael Angelos of the Vatican— 
all this was to Colin Churchill as near an approach to unmixed 
happiness as it is given to human beings to know in this nether 
world of very mixed experiences. If only he had-had Minna with 
him! But there! Colin Churchill loved art so earnestly and single- 
mindedly that for its sake he could well endure even a few years’ 
brief absence in Rome away from poor, little, loving, sorrowing 
Minna. 

Gwen meanwhile, in spite of the Colonel, had managed to see 
a great deal from time to time both of Colin and of Audouin. 
The Colonel had indeed peremptorily forbidden her in so many 
words to hold any further communications of any sort with either 
of them. Colin, he said, was a person clearly beneath her both in 
birth and education, while Audouin was the most incomprehensible 
prig of a Yankee fellow he had ever had the misfortune to set eyes 
upon in the whole course of his lifetime. But the Colonel was 
one of those forcible-feeble people who are very vehement always 
in language, but very mild in actual fact ; who threaten and bluster 
a great deal about what they will never do, or what they will never 
permit, but who do or permit it all the same on the very next 
occasion when opportunity arises. The consequence was that Gwen, 
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who was a vigorous young lady with a will of her own, never took 
much serious notice of the Colonel when he was in one of his 
denunciatory humours, but went her own way peacefully, and did 
as she chose to do herself the very next minute. 

Now, at the same hotel where the Howard-Russells were stop- 
ping there was a certain Mrs. Wilmer, a lady with two daughters 
(perfect sticks, Gwen called them), to whom Gwen, being herself 
alone and motherless, thought it well to attach herself for purposes 
of society. It’s so convenient, you know, to have somebody by 
way of a chaperon who can take you about and get invitations for 
you. Happily Mrs. Wilmer, though herself as commonplace a 
village Lady Bountiful as ever distributed blankets and read good 
books to the mothers’ meeting every Wednesday, was suddenly 
seized at Rome, under the influence of the genius loci, with a 
burning desire to know something about art and artists; and Gwen 
made use of this new-born fancy freely to go round the studios 
with Mrs. Wilmer, and of course to meet at times with Colin and 
Audouin. 

At last April came, and Audouin, who had been getting very 
tired of so much city life (for his hermit love for the woods and 
solitude was only one half affected), began to long once more for 
the lonely delights of his own beloved solitary Lakeside. He would 
have been gone long before, indeed, had it not been for a curious 
feeling which for the first time in his life he felt growing up with- 
in him—Audouin was falling in love with Gwen Howard-Russell. 
The very first day he ever met her by the Lake of the Thousand 
Islands, he had greatly admired her frank bold English beauty, 
and since he had seen a little more of her at Rome, he had found 
himself insensibly gliding from admiration into a less philosophical 
and more human attitude. Yes, he had almost made up his mind 
that before he left Rome, he would ask Gwen whether she would 
do him the supreme honour of accompanying him back te America 
as the mistress of Lakeside. 

‘Papa,’ Gwen said, one bright morning in April, ‘ Mrs. Wilmer 
wants me to go with her to-day to a picnic at the Lago di 
Albano.’ 

‘A picnic!’ the Colonel cried severely. ‘And in the Cam- 
pagna, too! My dear child, as sure as fate, you'll all get the 
Roman fever.’ 

‘ Albano isn’t in the Campagna, papa,’ Gwen answered quietly. 
‘ At least it’s right up ever so high among the mountains, And 
Mrs. Wilmer’s going to call for me at half-past eleven.’ 

‘Who gives the picnic ?’ 

Gwen bit her lip, ‘Mr. Audouin,’ she answered shortly, 
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‘Mr. Audouin! What, that mad Yankee man again! Then, 
mind, Gwen, I say you’re not to go on any account.’ 

‘But, papa, Mrs. Wilmer has accepted for me.’ 

‘Never mind. I say, I won’tallowyou. Nota word more upon 
the subject: I won’t allow you. Now, remember, I positively 
forbid it, and pray don’t reopen the question.’ 

At half-past eleven, however, Gwen came down, dressed and 
ready. ‘ Papa dear,’ she said, as unconcernedly as if nothing at 
all had been said about it, ‘here’s Mrs. Wilmer waiting for me 
outside, and I must go. I hope we shan’t be back late for dinner. 
Good morning.’ 

The Colonel only muttered something inarticulate as she left 
the room, and turned to his cigar for consolation. 

‘What, you here, Mr. Churchill,’ Gwen cried, as they all met 
together a few minutes later at the Central Railway Station. ‘I 
had no idea you were to be of the party. I thought you were so 
perfectly wedded to art that you never took a minute’s holiday.’ 

‘I don’t often,’ Colin answered, smiling; ‘I have so much 
leeway to make up that I have to keep aiways at it, night and 
morning. But Maragliano, who’s the best and most considerate 
. of men, when he heard that Mr. Audouin had been kind enough 
to invite me, insisted upon it that I must give myself a day’s 
recreation. Besides, you see,’ he added after a momentary pause, 
looking down as if by accident into Gwen’s beautiful eyes, ‘ there 
were such very special attractions.’ 

Gwen made a little mock curtsey. ‘ What a pretty speech!’ 
she said laughingly. ‘Since you’ve come to Rome, Mr. Churchill, 
you seem to have picked up the Roman habit of paying com- 
pliments.’ 

Colin blushed, with some inward embarrassment. The fact 
was, Gwen bad misunderstood his simple remark : he was thinking, 
not of her, but only of the tomb of Pompey and the old Roman 
Emissary. But Gwen noticed the faint crimson rising to his cheek, 
and said to herself, not without a touch of pardonable vanity, 
‘Our young sculptor isn’t quite so wholly swallowed up in his art 
as he wants us to believe, then. He dreams already of flying 
high. If he flies high enough, who knows but he may be suc- 
cessful.’ 

What a handsome young fellow he was, to be sure, and what a 
natural gentleman! And what a contrast, too, in his easy unself- 
conscious manner, to that shy, awkward, gawky slip of a Yankee 
painter, Mr. Hiram Winthrop! Hiram! where on earth did he 
get the name from? It sounded for all the world just like a fancy 
character out of Martin Chuzzlewit. 
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‘And you too, Mr. Winthrop! Of course we should have 
expected you. I don’t wonder you're always about so much with 
Mr. Audouin. I think him, you know, the most charming talker 
Pve ever met with.’ 

Hiram could have sunk into the ground with mortification at 
having thus always to play second fiddle to Audouin, whose grizz- 
ling hair made him seem to Gwen so much a confirmed old 
bachelor that she didn’t think there could be any danger at all in 
openly speaking out her admiration for his powers as a talker. 

They went by train to the station at Albano, and then drove 
up to the shores of the lake in carriages which Audouin had ready 
in waiting. Recluse and hermit as he was, when he went in for 
giving an entertainment, he gave it regally; and the picnic was 
universally pronounced to be the most splendid success of the 
Roman season. After lunch they dispersed a little, as people 
always do at picnics (or else what would be the use of that form 
of reunion?) and Colin somehow found himself, he didn’t quite 
know how, strolling with Gwen down the Galleria di Sopra, that 
beautiful avenue of shady evergreen oaks which leads, with in- 
numerable lovely glimpses of the lake below, from Albano towards 
Castel Gandolfo. Gwen, however, knew well enough how it had 
all happened; for she had angled most cleverly so as to avoid the 
pressing attentions of Audouin, and to pair off in apparent un- 
consciousness with the more favoured Colin. Mrs. Wilmer, walk- 
ing behind with another guest to do the proprieties, had acquiesced 
most heartily in this arrangement, and had even managed to pro- 
mote it diligently: for did it not compel Mr. Audouin to link 
himself for the afternoon to dear Lilian, and was it not well known 
that Mr. Audouin, though an American, was otherwise a most 
unexceptionable and eligible person, with quite sufficient means 
of his own to marry most comfortably upon? Whereas this young 
Mr. Churchill, though no doubt wonderfully clever, and a most 
estimable young man in his own way, was a person of no family, 
and with all his fortune still to make by his own exertions. And 
Mr. Audouin had really hardly a trace, after all, of that horrid 
American singsong. 

‘Yes,’ Gwen was saying, as they reached the point of view 
near the Emissario: ‘Signor Maragliano told me that before 
many months were over, he should advise you to begin modelling 
a real life-size figure from the life of your own invention ; for he 
thinks you would be only wasting your time in working much 
longer at mere copying or academy work. He wants to see you 
begin carrying out some of your own beautiful original conceptions. 
And so do I too, you know: for we feel in a way, papa and I, as 
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if we had discovered you, Mr. Churchill.—Shall we sit down here 
awhile, under the oak trees? This broad shade is so very 
delicious.’ 

She gave Colin her hand, to help her down the first bit of the 
side path to the old Roman conduit ; and as she did so, she looked 
into his face with her lovely eyes, and smiled her thanks to him 
expressively. Colin took her hand and helped her gently down. 
‘You're very good to interest yourself so much in my work,’ he 
said, with no trace of shyness or awkwardness in his manner. ‘I 
shall be glad indeed when I’m able to begin producing something 
worthy in real earnest.’ 

Gwen was really very beautiful and very kind and very cordial. 
He never for a moment remembered with her the original disparity 
of their stations, as he did with so many other grand ladies. She 
seemed to put him at his ease at once, and to be so frank and 
complimentary and even pressing. And then, her profile was 
magnificent, and her eyes were really splendid! 

Ah, Minna, Minna, poor little Minna, in your big noisy 
schoolroom away over yonder in big noisy London, well may you 
tremble with a cold shiver running strangely through you, you 
know not why, and murmur to yourself, in your quaint old-world 
superstition, that somebody must be walking over your grave 
to-day somewhere or other! 

‘Rome’s a perfect paradise to me, you know, Mr. Churchill,’ 
Gwen went on, musingly. ‘I never fully knew, before I came 
here, how much I loved art. I perfectly revel in the Vatican and 
the Sistine Chapel, and in studios such as Signor Maragliano’s. 
What a fortunate life yours will be—to live always among so much 
exquisite beauty! I should love an artist’s life myself—only I 
suppose I should never get beyond the most amateur water-colours, 
But a sculptor, especially! A sculptor’s career seems to me to be 
the grandest thing on earth a man can live for! Id willingly 
give half my days, do you know, if only I could be a sculptor.’ 

‘It’s a glorious profession, certainly, Colin answered, with 
kindling eyes. ‘It’s such a grand thing to think one belongs, 
however humbly, to the same great troop as Pheidias, and Michael 
Angelo, and Gibson, and Thorwaldsen. That, alone, of course, is 
something in one’s life to be really proud of.’ 

‘Poor boy! he’s obtuse,’ Gwen thought to herself, commiserat- 
ingly. ‘He doesn’t follow up the openings one gives him, But 
never mind. He’s very young still, and doesn’t know when one’s 
leading up to him. There’s plenty of time yet. By-and-by he'll 
grow older and wiser.— What a beautiful reflection down there in 
the water, Mr. Churchill! No, not there: on the broader part 
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beyond the Roman mason-work. I wish Mr. Winthrop could see 
it. It’s just the thing he’d like so much to put on paper or 
canvas.’ 

‘You're interested in Winthrop, then, are you?’ Colin asked 
innocently. 

‘Interested in him? oh, yes, I’m interested in all art and in 
all artists—though not of course in all equally. I mean, I like 
sculpture even better than painting. But I saw a water-colour 
drawing of Mr. Winthrop’s when I was in America, you know, 
where I first met him, which I thought very pretty. I can 
remember it yet—a sketch of blended trees and water among the 
channels of the Thousand Islands.’ 

‘T’ve seen it,’ Colin answered: ‘he’s brought it with him, as 
well as several other American landscapes. Winthrop draws 
admirably, I know, and his treatment of foliage and water seems 
to me quite extraordinarily good. He'll make a fine artist, I’m 
quite confident, before he’s done with it.’ 

Gwen pouted a little to herself. ‘It’s plain,’ she thought, ‘ that 
Mr. Churchill isn’t a person to be easily piqued by praising 
anybody else.’ And must it not be candidly admitted that in 
most women’s eyes such complete absence of jealousy is regarded 
rather as a fault in a man’s nature than as a virtue? (Mind, fair 
and courteous reader, if I may for a moment address you personally, 
I say ‘in most’ not ‘in all women’s.” You yourself, like present 
company generally, always, of course, form one of the striking and 
praiseworthy exceptions to every vile masculine innuendo aimed 
at the real or supposed peculiarities of ‘most women.’ Indeed, 
it is on purpose to allow you that flattering loophole of escape 
that I always artfully employ the less inclusive or general 
expression.) 

They sat for a while talking idly on the slope by the path 
that leads to the Emissary, till at last Audouin, having managed 
to shift off dear Lilian for a while upon another man of the party, 
strolled up as though by accident to join them. ‘Do I intrude 
upon a téte-d-téte?’ he asked with apparent carelessness, as he 
sat down upon the rocky ledge beside them. ‘Is Mr. Churchiil 
discoursing high art to you, Miss Russell, and peopling the 
romantic glen below with yet unhewn Egerias and Faunuses ? 
How well this Italian scenery lends itself to those pretty half- 
theatrical Poussinesque embellishments ! and how utterly out of 
place they would all iook among the perfectly unkempt native 
savagery of our American woods and waters!’ 

Gwen smiled. ‘ We weren’t discussing high art, Mr. Audouin,’ 
she said as she drew a circle in the dust with the tip of her parasol. 
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‘In fact we want you here to throw a little touch of fancy and 
idealism into the conversation. To tell you the truth, Mr. Church- 
ill and I were only pulling to pieces the Miss Wilmers’ dresses,’ 

‘Ah, but even dress itself is in its way a liturgy, Miss Russell,’ 
Audouin went on quickly, glancing half aside as he spoke at her 
own dainty bodice and little frill of coffee-coloured laces. (Gwen 
hadn’t the least idea what he meant by a liturgy in this connection ; 
but she thought it was something very beautiful and poetical to 
say, and she felt sure it was meant for a compliment; so she 
smiled graciously at it). ‘People sometimes foolishly say that 
young ladies think a great deal too much about dress. For my 
part, it often occurs to me, when I look at other women, that they 
think a great deal too little of it. How rarely, after all, does one 
see art subservient here to nature—a beautiful woman whose dress 
rather expresses and accentuates than mars or clashes with her own 
individual type of beauty.’ 

‘How complimentary he is,’ thought Gwen; ‘and at his age 
too! Why, I positively believe he must be very nearly forty !’ 

‘Shall we go down and look at the Emissary?’ Colin asked, 
interrupting Audouin’s flow of pretty sentimentalities. ‘ It’s very 
old, you know, Miss Russell: one of the oldest existing works of 
Roman engineering anywhere in Europe.’ 

Audouin jumped up again, and led the way down to the Emis- 
sary, where the guide was already standing, impatiently expecting 
so many visitors, with the little taper in his hands which he lights 
and sets floating down the stream in order to exhibit to the 
greatest advantage the full extent of the prehistoric tunnel. 
‘Can’t I manage to shake off this fellow Churchill somehow or 
other,’ Audouin thought to himself in inward vexation, ‘and get 
half-an-hour’s chat alone with Miss Russell? I do believe the 
creature’ll checkmate me now, all by his ridiculous English 
heavy persistency! And yet, what a scholar’s mate, too, to go 
and be shelved by such a mere hobbledehoy of a fellow as this 
young man Churchill !’ 

Half way down the steep path, they came unexpectedly upon 
a solitary figure, sitting with colour-box open and sheet of paper 
before him, just above the entrance to the old tunnel. Audouin 
started when he saw him. ‘ Why, Hiram,’ he cried, ‘so there you 
are! I’ve been hunting everywhere for you, my dear fellow. We 
couldn’t, any of us, imagine where on earth you had evanished.’ 

Hiram didn't look up in reply, and Gwen’s quick eye im- 
mediately caught the reason, though she couldn’t guess at its 
explanation—the young American painter had certainly been cry- 
ing! Sitting here alone by himself, and crying! Gwen’s heart 
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interpreted the tears at once after a true woman’s fashion. He 
bad left some little rustic sweetheart behind in America, and he 
didn’t care to sit and chat gaily among so many other women, 
while she was alone without him, but had crept down here with 
his paint-box by himself, to make a small sketch in perfect soli- 
tude, and think about her. But who would ever have imagined 
that that gawky shock-headed American boy had really got so 
much romance in him! 

‘Oh, I just came down here, Mr. Audouin, to take a little 
view of the lake,’ Hiram answered evasively, without raising his 
eyes. ‘The bit was so pretty that, as ’'d brought my things 
along, I couldn’t resist painting it.’ 


‘But what a shame of you,’ Gwen cried, ‘to run away and, 


desert us, Mr. Winthrop. You might at least have given us the 
pleasure of watching you working. It’s always so delightful to see 
a picture growing slowly into form and shape under the hands of 
the artist.’ 

Hiram’s voice had a touch of gratitude in it as he answered 
slowly, ‘I didn’t know, Miss Russell, you were likely to care about 
it.’ 

* Oh, he always loves solitude,’ Audouin answered lightly, in a 
tone that cut Hiram to the quick. ‘He doesn’t care for society 
at all. I’m afraid, in that respect, Winthrop and I are both alike 
—lineal descendants of the old Red Indian. There’s nothing he 
loves so much as to get away to a corner by himself, and com- 
mune with nature, with or without his colours, just as he’s been 
doing now, in perfect solitude. And after all, solitude’s really 
the best society: solitude’s an excellent fellow by way of a com- 
panion. Even when we're most alone, we have, not only nature 
with us, but such a glorious company of glorified humanity that 


has gone before us. We walk with Shelley down the autumn- 


avenues of falling leaves, or we meditate with Pascal beside the 
great breakers of Homer’s much-resounding sea. We look with 
Claude at the shifting lights and shades on the craggy hillside 
opposite there, or we gaze upon the clouds and the sunset with 
something of the halo that flooded the dying eyes of Turner. 
Somebody has well said somewhere, Miss Russell, that without 
solitude no great thing was ever yet accomplished. When the 
regenerators of the world—the Messiahs and the Buddhas—wish 
to begin their mission as seer and founder, they first retire for 
forty days’ fast and meditation in the lonely wilderness. And yet, 
I begin to think that our solitude oughtn’t to be too profound or 
too continuous. (Perhaps mine has been so.) It ought to be tem- 
pered, I fancy, by continual congenial intercourse with someone other 
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like-minded spirit. After all, there’s a profound truth of human 
nature expressed in the saying of the old Hebrew cosmogonist— 
“ It is not good that man should be alone.”’ 

‘So I’ve always thought,’ assented Colin Churchill gravely. 

Audouin was vexed at the interruption, partly because he 
was just in the middle of one of his fluent, high-flown, transcen- 
dental periods, but still more because it came from that wretched 
interloper of a young English sculptor. He was just about to go 
on with a marked tone of continuity, when Gwen prevented him by 
taking up Hiram’s unfinished picture. ‘ Why, this is beautiful !’ 
she cried, with genuine enthusiasm. ‘This is even better than 
the Alexandria Bay drawing, Mr. Winthrop: I like it immensely. 
What a lovely tint of purple on the crests of the little wavelets ! 
and how beautifully you’ve done the steep sides of the old crater. 
Why, I do believe you ought to be a landscape painter, instead of 
going in for those dreadful historical pictures that nobody cares 
about. Whata pity you’ve gone into Mr. Seguin’s studio! I’m 
sure you'd do a thousand times better at this sort of subject.’ 

‘We've considered very carefully the best place in which to 
develop my friend Winthrop’s unusual powers,’ Audouin answered 
in a cold tone; ‘and we’ve both quite come to the conclusion that 
there’s no teacher better for him anywhere than Seguin. Seguin’s 
a really marvellous colourist, Miss Russell, and his mastery of all 
the technical resources of art is something that has never yet been 
approached, far less equalled, in the whole history of painting.’ 

Hiram looked up very shyly into Gwen’s face, and said quite 
simply, ‘I’m so glad you like it, Miss Russell. Your appreciation 
is worth a great deal to me.’ 

‘More compliments!’ Gwen thought to herself, smiling. 
‘They're all at it this afternoon. What on earth can be the 
meaning of it? My new poplin must be really awfully fetching.’ 
But her smile was a kindly one, and poor Hiram, who hadn’t much 
to treasure up in his soul, treasured it up sedulously for months to 
come among his dearest and most precious possessions. 

In the end, as it happened, Audouin never got the chance of 
speaking alone with Gwen during the whole picnic. It was very 
annoying, certainly, for he had planned the little entertainment 
entirely for that very purpose; but really, as he reflected to him- 
self at leisure in his own room that evening, it was after all only 
a postponement. ‘In any case,’ he thought, ‘I wouldn't have in- 
sulted her by proposing to her to-day; for it 7s insulting to a 
woman to ask her for her hand until you can see quite clearly that 
she really cares for you. A human soul isn’t a thing of so light 
value that you can beg for the gift of it into your safe keeping on 
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a shorter acquaintance than would warrant you in asking for the 
slightest favour. A woman’s heart, a true and beautiful woman’s 
heart, is a dainty musical instrument to be carefully learnt before 
one can play upon it rightly. To take it up by force, as it were, 
and to say at a venture, “ Let me see whether perchance I can get 
a tune out of this anyhow,” is to treat it with far less tenderness 
and ceremony than one would bestow upon an unconscious Stradi- 
varius. So perhaps it was wisely ordained by the great blind 
Caprice which rules this universe of ours that she and I should not 
speak alone and face to face together to-day at Albano.’ 

But Hiram lulled himself to sleep by thinking over and over 
again to himself that night, ‘She smiled at me, and she admired 
my drawing.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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